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LETTEK OF TRANSMITTAL 



To His Excellency^ Honorable John H. Mickey^ Governor of 
Nebraska: 

Sir: — In compliance with the provisions of Section 10, 
Chapter 39b, of the Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, 1903, I 
have the honor to present for your consideration the Ninth 
Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. 

Very respectfully, 

BuRBETT Bush, 

Deputy Commissioner. 
Zinooln^ Nebraska^ Junel^ 1905. 
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SUGGESTED LEGISLATION 



Sir:— 

The following suggestions are prompted by the experience gained 
in the performance of the duties of this department during the period 
of my incumbency. 

I respectfully request your consideration of them and earnestly urge 
their recommendation. 

Enactment of a law providing for the appointment of ad- 
ditional factory inspectors to make possible the thorough 
inspection of all factories. The growth of the manufacturing 
interests in the state, together with the multiplicity of du- 
ties in the Bureau at present, makes the present force entirely 
inadequate to the demands of factory inspection. This in- 
spection to be for the enforcement of child and female labor 
laws and for the thorough collection of industrial statistics. 
Amend the child labor and female labor laws to provide 
for the reporting the first of each year, by all employers, 
of the number of children and females employed by them. 

Amending the fire escape law to remedy certain possible 
weaknesses therein and providing for the installing, by all 
hotels, hospitals, dormitories and rooming houses of a fire 
gong system in each room for warning of inmates in case of 
fire. 

Enactment of a law compelling all employers to report 
to the Bureau of Labor all strikes which may occur in their 
establishments. This report to be made immediately after 
the calling of the strike and to give causes thereof and the 
number of persons involved. 

Amend the statute relative to securing information and 
data from corporations and factories through the medium 
of blank forms. Broaden the ground which the Bureau may 
cover in its investigations and provide greater penalties for 
refusal or neglect to furnish information called for. 

Amend the statute relative to duty of assessors to collect 
agricultural statistics in such a manner as to compel greater 
care and diligence in the performance of this duty, and pro- 
viding penalty for neglect or refusal to collect same. 

Enactment of a law authorizing the establishment of state 
employment bureaus in the business districts of our larger 
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cities. These can be established in co-operation with the 
municipal governments and upon a fee system, which will 
entail but a small expenditure by the state. The location of ' 
a state free employment bureau in the capitol building is im- 
practical and is of little benefit imless sub-bureaus are 
maintained in the cities. 

I would recommend that more liberality be exercised in 
providing appropriations for the maintenance o£ this depart- 
ment. The present extent of the Bureau's appropriations will 
not permit of the printing of suflScient copies of our quarterly 
l^uUetins to supply the great demand. More funds and more 
clerical force is imperative if the full benefits of the aims 
and objects of the Bureau are realized. Compulsory publicity 
of the business aftairs and operations of corporations and in- 
dustrial interests, is the most powerful weapor which the 
people possess in regulating our large industrial organiza- 
tions. Adequate legal authority and sufficient facilities in 
the nature of funds and clerical aid should be supplied the 
office from which this work is expected. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BURRETT BUSH, 
Deputy Commissioner. 
To His Excellency, 

Governor John H. Mickey. 
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LABOR LAWS OF NEBRASKA 



Chapter 6 — Wages Preferred — In Assignments. • 

Section 585. Nothing in this act (regulating assignments) contained 
shall be construed so as to prevent any debtors from paying or securing 
to be paid any debt not exceeding the sum of one hundred dollars, for 
clerks' or servants* wages, or from paying or securing any debt which 
shall (have) been created within nine months prior to the date of such 
payment, or securing or to effect any mortgage or security made in good 
faith to secure any debt or liability created simultaneously with such 
mortgage or security, provided any such mortgage shall be filed for record 
in the proper office within thirty days from its date. 

Chapter 14a — Exannination and Licensing of Plunnbers. 

Section 1501 (As amended by chapter 24, Acts of 1903). In all cities 
in the State of Nebraska, having a population of more than forty thousand 
(40,00($) inhabitants there shall be a board of the examination of plumb- 
ers, of four (4) members, consisting of one member to be known as the 
chief health officer of the city and one member to be known as the 
plumbing inspector of the city, one journeyman plumber, and one master 
plumber, all of whom shall be appointed by the mayor of said city, by 
and with the consent of the city council; the health officer and plumbing 
inspector to hold their offices during the term of office of the mayor, 
and all of whom shall be residents of the city, and the inspector, jour- 
neyman and master plumber, shall be licensed plumbers. All vacancies 
in said board shall be filled by the mayor and council as above. The 
chief health officer and plumbing inspector, if such office exist in such 
cities, shall serve without additional compensation; and any of said 
board may be removed from office for cause, by the district court of the 
county in which such city is situated, and each of the board shall 
give bond in the sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000.00), conditioned 
according to law. The term of office of the journeyman and master 
plumber shall be for one (1) and two (2) y^ears respectively, to be deter- 
mined by the mayor at the time of appointing them. 

Section 1502. The persons who compose the first plumbing board 
under this act, shall, within ten (10) days after their appointment, meet 
in their respective city building or place designated by the city council, 
and organize by the selection of one of their number as chairman, and 
the plumbing inspector shall be the secretary of said board. It shall 
be the duty of the secretary to keep full, true and correct minutes and 
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12 BIENNIAL REPORT OE 

records of all licenses issued by it, together with their kinds and dates, 
and the names of persons to whom issued, in books to be provided by 
such city, for that purpose, which books and records shall be, in all 
business hours, open for free inspection by all persons. 

Section 1503. The said board shall have power, and it shall be its 
duty, to adopt rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the laws of 
the state or the ordinances of the city, for the sanitary construction, 
alteration and inspection of plumbing and sewage connections and drains 
placed in, or in connection with, any and every building in such city, in 
which it shall prescribe the kind and size of material to be used in such 
plumbing, and the manner in which such work shall be done, which rules 
and regulations, except such as are adopted for its own convBnience 
only, shall be approved by ordinance by the mayor and 'Council of such 
city, and the said board shall have power to amend or repeal its said 
rules and regulations, subject, except such as relate to its own conven- 
ience only, to the approval of the mayor and council of such city. The 
said board shall have power to compel the owner or contractor to first 
submit the plans and specifications for plumbing that is to be placed in 
any building or adjoining premises to be first submitted to and approved 
by said board before they shall be installed in such building or premises. 

Section 1504. The board shall fix stated times and places of meeting, 
which times shall not be less than once in every two weeks, and may be 
held oftener upon written call of the chairman of the board, and the 
board shall adopt rules for the examination, at such times and places, 
of all persons who desire a license to work at the construction or repair- 
ing of plumbing, within the said city. 

Section 1505. Any person, not already licensed as herein provided, 
desiring to do any plumbing, or to work at the business of plumbing in 
such city, shall make written application to the said board for trxamina- 
tion for a license, which examination shall be made at the next meeting 
of the board, or at an adjourned meeting, and said board shall examine 
said applicant as to his practical knowledge of plumbing, house drainage, 
ventilation, and sanitation, which examination shall be practical as well 
as theoretical, and if the applicant has shown himself as competent the 
plumbing board shall cause its chairman and secretary to execute and 
deliver to the applicant a license authorizing him to do plumbing in 
such city. 

Section 1506. All original licenses may be renewed, and all renewal 
licenses may be renewed, by the board, at the dates of their expiration. 
Such renewal licenses shall be granted, without a re-examination, upon 
the written application of the licensee filed with the board and showing 
that his purposes and condition remain unchanged, unless it is made 
to appear by affidavit before the board that the applicant is no longer 
competent, or entitled to such renewal license, in which event the 
renewal license shall not be granted until the applicant has imdergone 
the examination hereinbefore required. 
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Section 1507. All original and renewal licenses shall be good for one 
year from their dates, provided that any license may be revoked by the 
board at any time upon a hearing upon sufficient written, sworn charges 
filed with the board showing the holder of the license to be incompetent 
or guilty of wilful breach of the rules, regulations, or requirements of 
the board, or of the laws or ordinances relating thereto, or of other 
causes sufficient for the revoking of his license, of which charges and 
hearing the holder of such license shall have written notice. 

Section 1508. It shall be unlawful for any person to do any plumbing 
in any such city of this state, unless he holds a proper license. 

Section 1508a. The fee for the original license of a journeyman plumb- 
er, the fee shall be $1.00. All renewal fees shall be fifty cents. All 
license fees shall be paid, prior to the execution and delivery of the 
license to the treasurer of the district school within the city, for which 
the license was issued, to be used exclusively for the support of the 
common schools therein. 

Section 1512. Any person violating any provisions of this act, or 
of any lawful ordinance, or rules and regulations, authorized by this 
act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined not 
exceeding $50.00 nor less than $5.00 for each and every violation thereof; 
and if such persons hold a plumber's license he shall forfeit the same, 
and it shall be void, and he shall not be entitled to another plumber's 
license for the space of one year after such forfeiture is declared against 
him by the board. 

Chapter 16. — Safety Appliances on Railroads. 

Section 1794. ... It shall be unlawful for any corporation, person 
or company operating any line of railroad in this state, any car manu- 
facturer or transportation company using or leasing cars to put in use 
in this state any car or cars that are not equipped with safety or auto- 
matic couplers between the ends of such cars to couple or uncouple them. 

Section 1795 It shall be unlawful for any corporation, 

company or persons operating a railroad, or any transportation company 
using or leasing cars of any description, and using in the commerce of 
the country or in the construction of railroads, to have upon any railroad 
in Nebraska, for use in the transportation of freight or passengers, any 
car that is not equipped with such safety automatic couplers as provided 
for in said section 1 (1894). 

Section 1796. It shall be unlawful for any corporation, company or 
person operating any line of railroad in this state, to use any locomotive 

engine upon any railroad in this state, to run any train or cars 

that shall not have in that train a sufficient number of cars with some 
kind of efficient automatic or power brakes, so that the engineer upon 
the locomotivB can control the train without requiring brakemen to go 
between the ends or on the tops of the cars to use, as now, the common 
hand brakes. 
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Section 1798. Every railroad corporation, company or person operat- 
ing a railroad in this state, and every person, corporation or company 
using or leasing cars in the transportation business, or in building rail- 
roads, shall, and are by this act required to include in their annual 
report to the state railroad commissioners the number of locomotive 
engines and cars used in this state, and what number is equipped with 
automatic power brakes and what number of cars equipped with auto- 
matic safety couplers and the kind of brakes and couplers used and 
the number of each kind when more than one kind is used. 

Section 1709. Any corporation, company or person operating a. rail- 
road in this state, and using a locomotive engine, or running a train 
of cars, or using any freight or way car contrary to the provisions of 
this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be subject 
to a fine of not less than five hundred dollars ($500.00) or not more than 
one thousand dollars ($1,000), for each and every offense for the benefit 
of the school fund; Provided, that penalties and liabilities on this section 
shall not apply to companies in receiving and hauling cars delivered 
for transportation by railroads other than those of this state which are 
engaged in interstate traffic. And any railroad employee who may be 
injured by the engine or train or cars contrary to the provisions of 
this law shall not be considered as waiving his rights, to recover dam- 
ages by continuing in the employ of such corporation, company or person 
running such engine, or train of cars contrary to this law. 

Chapter 16 — Intoxication of Railroad Employees. 

Section 1811. If any person shall, while in charge of a locomotive 
engine running upon the railroad of any such corporation, or while acting 
as the conductor of a car or train of cars on any such railroad, be iji- 
toxicated, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not less than one himdred dollars or more 
than five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned not less than six months 
nor more than one year, and be imprisoned until the fine is paid. 
Chapter 16. — Incorporation of the Knights of Labor. 

Section 1892. All organizations known as subordinate lodge9 of 
the Knights of Labor, which have been or may hereafter be regularly 
charted by the respective grand lodge bodies of the several orders or 
organizations in the State of Nebraska, are hereby entitled to all the 
privileges and rights incident to bodies corporate, so long m they 
retain their respective organizations and charters aforesaid. 

Section 1893. All subordinate lodges of . . . Knights of Labor, 
.... shall be known by the name and title designated in their several 
respective charters, as issued by the said grand lodges, department, or 
organization, by which name they shall be capable of suing and being 
sued, pleading and being impleaded, in the several courts of this state, 
the same as natural persons, and shall have power to hold and convey 
real estate and personal property, and do any and all things usually done 
by corporations. 
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Chapter 21. — Right of Action for Injuries Causing Death. 

Section 2503. Whenever the death of a person shall be caused by 
the wrongful act, neglect, or default, and the act, neglect, or default is 
such as would, if death had not ensued, have entitled the party injured 
to maintain an action and recover damages, in respect thereof, then, and 
in evBry such case, the person who, or company or corporation which 
would have been liable if death had not ensued, shall be liable to an 
action for damages, notwithstanding the death of the person injured, 
and although the death shall have been caused under such circumstances 
as amoimt in law to felony. 

Section 2504. Every such action shall be brought by and in the 
names of the personal representatives of such deceased person, and the 
amount recovered in every such action shall be for the exclusive benefit 
of the widow and next of kin of such deceased person, and shall be 
distributed to such widow and next of kin in the prop'ortion provided by 
law in relation to the distribution of personal property left by persons 
dying intestate; and in every such action the jury my give such damages 
as they shall deem a fair and just compensation with reference to the 
pecuniary injuries, resulting from such death, to the wife, next of kin 
of such deceased persons, not exceeding the sum of five thousand dol- 
lars; Provided, that every such action shall be commenced within two 
years after the death of such person. 

STATE OF NEBRASKA. 
(House Roll 108, 1905.) 
An Act for the equipment of certain classes of private buildings, hotels, 
lodging and apartment houses, public halls, asylums, schools, fac- 
tories, etc., with fire escapes, imder the supervision of the Com- 
missioner of Labor or his Deputy, providing penalties for the viola- 
tion thereof, and repealing section iB, chapter 30 of the compiled 
statutes 1903 as now existing. 
Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Nebraska: 

Section 15. That within six months after the passage of this act, 
all buildings in this state which are THREE or more stories in height, 
excepting, such as are used for private residences exclusivBly, but in- 
cluding flats and apartment buildings, shall be provided with one or 
more metallic-ladder or stair fire escapes attached to the outer walls 
thereof, and provided with platforms of such size and dimension, and 
such proximity to one or more windows of each story above the first, as 
to render access to such ladder or stair from each such story easy and 
safe, and shall also be provided with one or more automatic metallic 
fire escapes, or other proper device, to be attached to the inside of 
said buildings so as to afford an effective means of escape to all occupants ' 
who, for any reason, are imable to use said ladders or stairs; the number 
and material, location, and construction of such escapes, to be subject 
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to the approval of the Commissioner of Labor, or liis Deputy; Provided, 
however, that all buildings more than two stories in height used for 
manufacturing purposes, or for hotels, dormitories, schools, seminaries, 
hospitals or asylums, shall have at least one such fire eeape for every 
fifty persons, and one such automatic metallic escape for every twenty- 
five persons, for which working, sleeping or living accommodations are 
provided above the second stories of said buildings; and that all public 
halls and theaters, which provide seating room, above the first or ground 
story shall be provided with such numbers of said ladders or other fire 
escapes as said Commissioner of Labor or his Deputy shall designate. 
Provided, however, that nothing in this act shall apply to buildings not 
more than three stories in height, which are used as store flats, and 
apartment buildings, where such buildings have front and rear entrance 
and are supplied with porches in rear on each story, extending the entire 
width of the said buildings, with stairs extending from the ground to the 
upper porch, offering safe and accessible opportunity of egrees and 
ingrees. 

Section 16. All buildings of the number of stories and used for the 
purposes set forth in section 15 of this act, which shall be hereafter 
erected in this state, shall, upon or before their completion, each be 
provided with fire escapes of the kind and number and in the manner 
set forth in this act. 

Section 17. It shall be the duty of said Commissioner of Labor or 
his Deputy to serve a written notice in behalf of the people of the State 
of Nebraska, upon the owner or owners, trustees, or lessees, their agents 
or the occupant of any building within this state not provided with fire 
escapes in accordance with the provisions of this act, commanding such 
owner, trustee, lessee, or occupant, or either of them, to place or cause 
to be placed upon such building fire escape or escapes as is provided 
for in section fifteen (15) of this act, within thirty (30) days after the 
yervice of such notice. And the grand juries of the several counties of 
this state may also, during any term, visit or hear testimony relating to 
any building of buildings within their respective counties, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether it or they are provided with fire escapes in 
accordance with the requirements of this act, and submit the result of 
their inquiry, together with any recommendations they may desire to 
make, to the district court, and said court may thereupon, if it find from 
the report of said grand jury that said building or buildings is or are 
not provided with fire escape or escapes, in accordance with this act, 
cause the sheriff to serve a notice or notices upon owner, trustee, lessee, 
or occupant of such building or buildings. 

Section 18. Any such owner or owners, trustee, lessee, or occupant, 
or either of them, or their agents, so served with notice as aforesaid, who 
shall not, within sixty (60) days after the service of such notice upon him 
or them, place or cause to be placed, such fire escape or escapes upon 
such buildings, as required by this act and the terms of such notice. 
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shall be subject to a fine of not less than twenty-five (25) or more than 
two hundred (200) dollars, and to a further fine of fifty (50) dollars for 
each additional week of neglect to comply with such notice. 

Section 19. The erection and construction of any and all fire escapes 
provided for in this act shall be under the direct supervision and control 
of said Commissioner of Labor or his Deputy, and it shall be unlawful for 
any person or persons, firm, or corporation to erect or construct any fire 
escape or escapes except in accordance with a written permit first had 
and obtained and signed by said Commissioner of Labor or his Deputy, 
which permit shall prescribe the number, location, material, kind and 
manner of construction of such fire escape. 

Section 20. Any person or persons, firm or corporations, who shall 
be required to place one or more fire escapes upon any building or build- 
ings, under the provision of this act, shall file in the office of the said 
Commissioner of Labor or his Deputy a written application for a permit 
to erect or construct such fire escape or escapes, which application shall 
briefly describe the character of such building or buildings, the height 
and number of stories thereof, the number of fire escapes proposed to be 
placed thereon, the purposes for which such building or buildings is or 
are used, and the greatest number of people who use or occupy or are 
employed in such building or buildings above the second stories thereof 
at any one time. 

Chapter 39b. — Bureau of Labor Census and Industrial Statistics. 

Section 3310. There is hereby created a bureau of labor census 
and industrial statistics, with headquarters in the capitol building, for 
which stationery, postage, expressage, printing, and facilities for tran- 
sacting business shall be furnished the same as for other executive 
departments. 

Section 3311. The governor of this state is hereby made commis- 
sioner of said bureau. 

Section 3312. Said commissioner shall have the power to appoint 
a deputy at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars per annum, who, when 
acting for or instead of said commissioner, shall have and may exer- 
cise equal power and authority subject to the approval of the commis- 
sioner. 

Section 3313. The duties of said commissioner shall be to collect, 
collate, and publish statistics and facts relative to. manufacturers, in- 
dustrial classes, and material resources of the state, and especially 
to examine into the relations between labor and capital, the means of 
escape from fire and protection of life and health in factories and 
workshops, mines and other places of industries, the emplojonent of 
Illegal child labor, the exaction of unlawful hours of labor from any em- 
ployee; the educational, sanitary, moral, and .financial condition of 
laborers and artisans, the cost of food, fuel, clothing, and building 
material, the causes of strikes and lockouts, as well as kindred sub- 
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jects and matters pertaining to the welfare of industrial interests and 
classes. 

Section 3314. The commissioner or his deputy shall have power to 
enter any factory or workshop in which labor is employed, for the pur- 
pose of gathering facts and statistics, or of examining the means of escape 
from fire, and the provisions for the health and safety of operatives in 
such factory or workshop. He may also post in such factory or workshop 
the laws now, or hereafter to be, made in respect to child labqi*, fire 
escapes, hours of labor, or others pertaining to the health or safety 
of employees; and if the owner, manager or agent shall remove or 
destroy the same he shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined in any sum 
not to exceed fifty dollars for each ofCense. And in case the oflacers of the 
bureau shall discover any violation of, or neglect, to comply with, said 
laws, he shall notify the owner or occupant of said workshop or factory 
in writing of the offense or neglect, and if such offense or neglect is not 
corrected within thirty days after the service of notice aforesaid, he 
shall lodge formal complaint with the attorney of the county in which 
the offense is committed or the neglect occurs, whereupon said officer 
shall proceed against the offender according to law. 

Section 3316. At the time of the assessment of property for taxation . 
for county and state purposes, it shall be the duty of the township and 
precinct assessors to enroll the names of all persons over 21 years of 
age in their respective township or precincts, together with their several 
occupations; if farmers or manufacturers, the products of their several 
farms or factories during the past year, and if wage workers, the time 
they have been employed during the past year and the wages they have 
received for the same. It shall be the duty of the county clerks on 
or before the first day of July in each year, to forward a summary of 
such reports of their respective counties to the state bureau of labor. 
The deputy commissioner of labor shall compile said reports and embody 
them in his biennial report to the governor. 

Section 3317. The said commissioner Shalt have power to prescribe 
blank forms and transmit them to employers, which shall be filled out 
clearly and completely under oath, by the person or persons to whom 
they are sent, with the facts, statistics, and statements asked for, and 
return them to him within such reasonable time as he may fix. In case 
any owner or occupant, or his agent, shall refuse to admit any officer of 
said bureau to his workshop or factory, when open or in operation, he 
shall forfeit the sum of ten dollars for each and every offense, and if 
he shall, through his agent or otherwise, neglect, fail, or refuse to fill 
out the said blank forms, and verify and return them as required, he 
shall forfeit the sum of ten dollars for each and every day said blanks 
may be so delayed beyond the time fixed by the commissioner for 
their return. The forfeits named and provided in this act shall be sued 
for in the name of the state by the county attorney of the respective 
county where such offense is committed, upon the complaint of any offic- 
er of said bureau, or any citizen, and shall be paid into the school fund. 
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Section 3318. The commissioner of labor Is hereby authorized and 
directed, within thirty days after the passage of this amendment, to es- 
tablish and maintain in the office of the bureau of labor and industrial 
statistics and in conection therewith, a free public employment office. 
The deputy commissioner shall receive all applications for help made 
to him by any person, company or firm, and all applications made to 
him for employement by any person or persons and record their names 
In a book kept for that purpose, designating the kind and character of 
help wanted or the kind and character of employment desired, and the 
postoffice address of the applicant. It shall be the duty of said deputy 
to send by mail to all applicants for help, the name and postoffice address 
of such applications for employment as in his judgment will meet their 
respective requirements and such other information as he may possess 
that will bring to their notice the names and postoffice addresses of 
such imemployed laborers, mechanics, artisans or teachers as they may 
require. No compensation or fee whatsoever shall directly or indirectly 
be charged or received from any person or persons applying for help, 
or any person or persons applying for employment through the bureau 
of labor. Said deputy or clerk connected with the bureau, who shall 
accept any compensation or fee from any applicant for help or any 
applicant for employment, for services as provided in this act, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in a sum not less than twenty-five dollars nor more than one 
himdred dollars for each offense, or imprisoned not to exceed thirty days. 
Any application for help or any application for employment made to 
said office shall be null and void after thirty days from its receipt by 
said deputy, unless renewed by the applicant. Every applicant for help 
shall notify said deputy commissioner by mail immediately after the 
desired help designated in his or her application has been secured, and 
every applicant for employment shall notify said deputy immediately 
after securing the same. Such notice shall contain the name and last 
preceding postoffice address of each employer or employee secured 
through such employment office, and any failure or refusal to thus 
notify said deputy commissioner shall bar such applicant from all future 
rights and privileges of said emplo3aneut office at the discretion of ^aid 
deputy. All applicants for help shall be construed to mean employers 
wanting employees, and applicants for employment shall be construed to 
mean persons wanting work to do. . . . 

Section 3319. The commissioner shall report biennially to the 
governor, accompanying his report with such suggestions and recom- 
mendations as may be deemed wise and proper. The said report shall 
be printed and distributed according to the provisions of the law gov- 
erning the printing of other state reports. 

Section 3320. The commissioner shall be allowed a sum not to exceed 
five hundred dollars per annum for traveling and contingent expenses, 
and a further sum of one hundred dollars per annum for the purchase 
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of books and periodicals on labor and industrial matters for the bureau 
library. There is hereby appropriated annually, out of moneys in the 
treasury, not other wise appropriated to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

Chapter 47a. — Trade- Marks of Trade Unions, etc. 

Section 3549. It shall be lawful for associations, and unions of 
workingmen to adopt for their protection, labels, trade-marks, and other 
forms of advertisement, announcing that goods manufactured by mem- 
bers of such associations or unions, as are manufactured. 

Section 3550. Any and all persons using such union or association 
trade-marks, labels, or advertisements, whether exactly like such labels, 
trade-marks, or advertisements or not, if with the intention to, or likely 
to deceive the public, and every person who shall use any counterfeited 
label, trade-mark, or form of advertisement of such unions or associa- 
tions, knowing the same to be counterfeited, after having been notified 
in writing by the owner thereof, or his or its agents that the same is 
counterfeited, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by imprison- 
ment for not less than three,(3) months or more than one (1) year, or by 
a fine of not less than one hundred (100) dollars, nor more than fivB 
hundred (500) dollars, or both: Provided, That such notice in writing 
contains a copy, counterpart, or facsimile of such genuine label, trade- 
mark or forms of advertisement. 

Section 3551. Every such association or union adopting a label, 
trade-mark, or form of advertisement as aforesaid, shall file the same 
in the office of the secretary of state, who shall, under his hand and 
seal, deliver to the association or union filing the same, a certificate of 
record, for which he shall receive a fee of twenty-five (25) cents. 

Section 3552. Every such association or union adopting a label, trade- 
mark, or form of advertisement as aforesaid, may proceed, by suit in 
the courts of this state, to enjoin the manufacture, use, display, or sale 
of any such counterfeits, and all courts having jurisdiction thereof shall 
grant an injunction to restrain and prevent such manufacture, use, dis- 
play, or sale, and shall award the complaintants such damages resulting 
from such wrongful use as may be proved, and shall require the 
defendants to pay to the party injured the profits derived from such 
wrongful use, or both profits and damages; and the court shall also 
order all such counterfeits, in the possession, or under the control of 
the defendant in such case to be delivered to an officer of the court or 
to the complaintant, to be destroyed. 

Section 3553. In like maner such unions or associations shall be 
authorized to proceed against all persons who shall wrongfully use, 
or display the genuine labels, trade-marks, or forms of advertisements of 
the respective associations or unions not being authorized by such 
associations or unions to use or display the same. 
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Chapter 53. — Earnings of Married Women. 

Section 3662. ... The earnings of any married woman, from her 
trade, business, labor, or services, shall be her sole and separate property, 
and may be used and invBsted by her, in her own name. 

Chapter 54. — Security for Wages of Employees on Public Works — Con- 
tractor's Bond. 

Section 3683. It shall be the duty of the board of public lands and 
buildings, boards of coimty commissioner, the contracting board of officers 
of all cities and villages and all public bgards are hereafter empowered 
by law to enter into a contract for the erecting and finishing, or the 
repairing of any public building, bridge or other public structure to 
which the general provisions of the mechanics* lien laws do not apply 
and where mechanics and laborers have no lien to secure the payment 
of their wages, to take from the person or corporation to whom the 
contract is awarded a bond with at least two good and sufficient sure- 
ties conditioned for the payment of all laborers and mechanics for labor 
that shall be performed in the erecting, furnishing ©r repairing of the 
building or in performing the contract said bond shall be to the 
board awarding the contract; and no contract shall be entered into by 
such board until the bond herein provided for has been filed with 
and approved by said board. The said bond shall be safely kept by the 
board making the contract and may be sued on by any person entitled 
to the benefit of this act. The action shall be in the name of the party 
claiming the benefit of this act. 

The sureties on the contractor's bond are liable to a sub-contractor. 
47 Nebr. 816. • • 

"To insert a covenant in a contract for the erection of a public 
building, requiring the contractor to agree under the bond to settle 
with laborers and material men, is within the power of the state.'* — 22 
Nebr. 220. 

Chapter 72. — Protection of Employees on Street Railways — inclosed 

Platforms. 

Section 4044a. ... It shall be unlawful for any person, partner- 
ship or corporation, owning or operating a street railway in this state, or 
for any officer or agent thereof, superintending or having charge or control 
of the management of such line of railway, or the cars thereof, operat- 
ing electric, cable or other cars propelled either by steam, cable or 
electricity, which require constant services, care or attention of any 
person or persons upon the platforms of such cars, to require or permit 
sucn services, attention or care of any of its employees or any other 
person or persons between the first day of November and the first day 
of April thereafter of each year, unless such person, partnership or 
corporation, its said officers or superintending or managing agents, have 
first provided the platforms of said car or cars with a proper and sufficient 
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Inclosure, constructed of wood, iron and glass, or similar suitable material 
sufficient to protect such employees from exposure to the winds and in- 
clemencies of the weather: Provided, That such inclosure shall be 
so constructed as not to obstruct the vision of the person operating the 
car, or to endanger or interfere with its safe management by the 
operator. 

Section 4044b. ... It shall be unlawful for any such person, 
partnership or corporation so owning or operating street railways using, 
steam, electric or cable cars, or any superintending or managing officer 
or agent thereof, to cause or permit to be used upon such line of railway 
between said November first and April first of each and every year 
thereafter, any car or cars upon which the services of any employee, 
such as is specified in section one (1) of this act (4044a). 

Section 4044c. Violations of this act shall be punished as follows: 
If the violation is by a corporation it shall forfeit and pay the sum of 
one hundred ($100) dollars; if the violation is by a person or a co- 
partnership such offender shall be punished by a fine of not to exceed one 
hundred dollars ($100) or be Imprisoned in the coimty jail not to exceed 
three months. Each day that any of said person or persons, partnership 
or corporation, cause or permit any of their said employees to operate 
such cars in violation of the provisions of section one (1) and two (2) 
of this act (sees. 4044a and 4044b),. or cause or permit cars to be 
used or operated in violation of said section two (2) of this act (sec. 
4044b), shall be deemed a separate offense: Provided, That the provis- 
ions of this act shall not apply to cars used and known as trailing cars. 

Section 4044d. It is hereby made the duty of the county attorney 
of any county in which any such street railway is situated and operated, 
upon any information given him by any credible persons, or upon the 
knowledge that he may possess, that any person, partnership or corpora- 
tion has violated any of the provisions of this act, to promptly prosecute 
such person, members of such partnership or corporation for such violap 
tion. 

Chapter 78. — Employment of Intemperate Drivers on Public Conveyances. 

Section 4562. No person owning any carriage, rimning or traveling 
upon any road in this state, for the conveyance of passengers, shall 
employ, or continue in employment, any person to drive such carriage 
who is addicted to drunkenness or the excessive use of spiritous liauors. 
and if any such owner shall violate the provisions of this section, after 
he shall have had notice and reasonable proof that such driver is addicted 
to drunkenness, he shall forfeit at the rate of five dollars per day for 
all the time during which he shall thereafter have kept any such driver 
in his employment. 

Section 4563. If any driver whilst actually employed in driving any 
such carriage, shall be guilty of intoxication to such a degree as to en- 
danger the safety of the passengers in the carriage, it shall be the duty 
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of the owner of such carriage, on receiving written notice of the fact, 
signed by any one of said passengers, and certified by him on oath, 
forthwith to discharge such driver from his employment ;and evBry 
such owner who shall retain or have in his employ, within three months 
after receipt of such notice, any driver who shall have been so in- 
toxicated, shall forfeit at the rate of five dollars per day the time during 
which he shall have kept any such driver in his employment after 
receiving such notice. 

Chapter 78. — Hours of Labor on Public Roads. 

Section 4581. The overseer shall allow all persons who may appear in 
pursuance to such notice and offering to pay their labor tax in labor 
under his direction, the sum of $1.50 for every day he shall actually 
work eight hours on such road. 

Chapter 90. — Hours of Labor. 

Section. 5329. Ten hours shall constitute one day's labor, so far as 
it concerns laborers and mechanics, throughout the state. 

Section 5329a. No company, corporation or person operating a rail- 
road, in whole or in part, within the State of Nebraska, shall permit or 
require any conductor, engineer, fireman, brakeman, telegraph operator 
or any trainman who has worked in his respective capacity for eighteen 
consecutive hours, except in case of casualty, or unavoidable emergency. 
to again go on duty or perform any work imtil he has had at least eight 
hours for rest. 

Section 5329b. Any company, corporation or person who shall violate 
or permit to be violated, any of the provisions of the foregoing section, 
or any officer, agent or employer who violates or permits to be violated 
any of the provisions of the preceding section shall be fined not less 
than fifty ($50) dollars nor more than two hundred ($200) dollars, for each 
and every violation of this act: Provided, however. That the proceed- 
ings to enforce the penalty, as provided in this act shall commence 
within six month from the date of the violation of the same. 

Chapter 91a. — Anti-Trust Act — Labor Organizations Exempt. 

Section 5342a. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to pre- 
vent any assemblies or associations of laboring men from passing and 
adopting such regulations as they may think proper, in reference to wages 
and the compensation of labor, and such assemblies and associations shall 
retain, and there is hereby reserved to them, all the rights and privileges 
now accorded to them by law, anything herein contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

PART II.— CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE. 
Title 14. — Wages Preferred^-ln Executions, etc. 
Section 6117. Nothing in this chapter shall be so construed as to 
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exempt any property in this state from execution or attachment for clerks', 
laborers*, or mechanics' wages. 

Title 14. — Exemption of Wages from Attachment, etc. 

Section 6118. The wages of laborers, mechanics, and clerks who 
are heads of families, in the hands of those by whom such laborers, 
mechanics, or clerks may be employed, both before and after such 
wages shall be "due, shall be exempt from the operation of attachment, 
execution, and garnishee process: Provided, That not more than sixty 
days' wages shall be exempt: Provided further. That nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to protect the wages of persons who have 
or are about to abscond or leave the state from the provisions of law now 
in force upon that subject; Provided, further. That nothing in this act 
shall be so construed as to permit the attachment of sixty days' wages 
in the hands of the employer. 

An exemption granted in another state by the laws of that state 
will continue in this state in case of an action brought here. The exemp- 
tion of laborers' wages extends to non-residents. 19 Nebr. 181, 182. 

A laborer may maintain an action against a creditor to recover 
wages wrongfully garnisheed. 17 Nebr. 206. 

Title 14. — Exemption of Wages — Unlawful Assignment of Claims. 

Section 6120. It is hereby declared unlawful for any creditor of. 
or other holder of any evidence of debt, book account, or claim of any 
name or nature against any laborer, servant, clerk, or other employe 
of any corporation, firm or individual, in this state, for the purpose below 
stated, to sell, assign, transfer, or by any means dispose of any such 
claim, book account, bill, or debt of any name or nature whatever, to 
any person or persons, firm, corporation, or institution, or to institute 
in this state or elsewhere, or prosecute any suit or action for any such 
claim or debt against any such laborer, servant, clerk, or employee by 
any process seeking to seize, attach or garnish the wages of such person 
or persons earned within sixty days prior to the commencement of such 
proceeding, for the purpose of avoiding the efCect of the laws of the 
State of Nebraska concerning exemptions. 

Section 6121. It is hereby declared unlawful for any person or per- 
sons to aid, assist, abet, or counsel a violation of section one of this 
act Csec. 6120) for any purpose whatever. 

Section 6122. In any proceeding, civil or criminal, growing out of 
a breach of sections one or two of this act (sees. 6120, 6121), proof of 
the institution of suit, or service of garnishment summons by any per- 
sons, firm, or individual, in any court of any state or territory, other 
than this state or in this state to seize by process of garnishment or 
otherwise, any of the wages of such persons, defined in section one of 
this act (sec. 6120), shall be deemed as prima facie evidence of an 
exasion of the laws of the State of Nebraska and a breach of the pro- 
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visions of this act on the part of the creditor or resident in Nebraska 
causing the same to be done. 

Section 6123. Any persons, firm or company, corporation, or business 
institution guilty of a violation of sections one or two of this act (sees. 
6120, 6121) shall be liable to the party injured through such violation of 
this act, for the amount of the debt sold, assigned, transferred, garnisheed, 
or sued upon, with all costs and expenses and a reasonable attorney's 
fee, to be recovered in any court of competent jurisdiction in this state; 
and shall further be liable by prosecution to punishment by a fine not 
exceeding the sum of two himdred dollars and costs of prosecution. 

This act is constitutional. 39 Nabr. 679. 

One who assigns a claim contrary to the provisions of this statute 
is liable to the debtor for the amount so appropriated without his con- 
sent. 37 Nebr. 267. 

PART III.— CRIMINAL CODE. 
Qhapter 23. — Sunday Labor. 

Section 6905. . . . And if any person of the age of fourteen 
years or upward shall be found on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday, at common labor (work of necessity and charity only 
excepted), he or she shall be fined in a sum not exceeding five dollars 
nor less than one dollar: Provided, Nothing herein contained in relation 
to common labor on said first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, 
shall be construed to extend to those who conscientiously observe the 
seventh day of the week as Sabbath, nor prevent families emigrating 
from traveling, water men from landing their passengers, superintendents 
or keepers of toll bridges or toll gates from attending and superintending 
the same, ferrymen from conveying travelers over the water, or persons 
moving their families on such days, or to prevent railroad companies 
from running necessary trains. 

Chapter 23. — Employment of Women and Children. 

Section 6942a. No female shall be employed in any manufacturing, 
mechanical, or mercantile establishment, hotel, or restaurant, in this 
state, more than sixty hours during any one week, and that ten hours 
shall constitute a day's labor. The hours of each day may be so arranged 
as to permit the employment of such females at any time from six 
o'clock a. m. to ten o'clock p. m.; but in no case shall such employment 
exceed ten hours in any one day. 

Section 6942b. Every such employer shall post in a conspicuous place 
in every room where such females are employed, a printed notice, stating 
the number of hours' work required of them each day of the week, the 
hours of commencing and stopping such work, and the hours when the 
time or times allowed for dinner or for other meals begins and ends. 
Printed forms of said notice shall be furnished by the Deputy Labor 
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Commissioner and the form of such notice approved by the Attorney 
General of this state. 

Section 6942c. Every such employer in such establishment shall 
provide suitable seats for the females so employed, and shall permit the 
use of such seats by them when they are not necessarily engaged in the 
active duties for which they are employed. 

Section 6942d. And employer, overseer, superintendent, or other 
agent of any such employer who shall violate any of the provisions of this 
act, shall be fined for each offense in a sum not less than twenty dollars 
nor more than fifty dollars; and it is hereby made the duty of the Desuty 
Labor Commissioner to enforce the provisions of this act: Provided, 
however. That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent any other 
person from enforcing its provisions. 

This act (sections 6942a to 6942d) is constitutional. 91 N. W. Rep. 
421. 

Section* 69?" 3. That any male of female child under the age of ten 
years shall not be employed in any manufacturing, mechanical, industrial, 
of mercantile establishment. 

Section 6954. That any male or female child under the age of four- 
teen years shall not be employed in any manufacturing, mechanical, in- 
dustrial, or mercantile establishment, except during the vacations of the 
public schools; unless during the next year preceding such employment, 
said child has for at least twenty weeks attended some public or private 
day school where the English language is taught; nor shall such em- 
ployment continue, unless such child shall in each and every year attend 
school as herein provided, and no child shall be so employed who does 
not present a certificate signed by the president and secretary of the 
school board of the school district in which said child resides, of their, 
compliance with the requirements of this section. Nor shall any owner, 
superintendent, or overseer of any such establishment, parent or guardian 
consent to or permit the employment of any child contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Section 6955. Any owner, superintendent, or overseer of any such 
establishment, shall require and keep on file, open to the inspection 
of the public, certificate of the age, place of birth and residence of every 
male and female child imder sixteen years of age employed therein, so 
long as such child is so employed; which certificate shall also state, 
in case the child is imder fourteen years of age, the amoimt of said child's 
school attendance during the year next preceding his emplyment, and 
such certificate shall be signed by the president and secretary of the 
school board of the school district in which such child resides, and 
the forms of certificate herein referred to shall be approved by the attor 
ney general of this state. 

Section 6955a. Any person who shall be convicted of a violation of 
any of the provisions of this act shall pay for every such offense a fine of not 
less than twenty dollars nor more than fifty dollars; Provided, however. 
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That no conyiction shall be had under this act unless the proceedings 
therefor shall be commenced within one year after the offense shall have 
been committed. 

Section 6955b. It is hereby made the duty of the Deputy Labor Com- 
mission^er of this state, upon complaint being filed with him, to inspect 
any and all establishments to which this act applies, and ascertain wheth- 
er any of the provisions of this act have been violated. Whenever it shall 
come to his knowledge that any of the provisions of this act have been 
or are being violated, it shall be his duty to cause- the same to be enforced: 
Provided, however. That nothing in this section contained shall be con- 
strued to prevent any other person from causing the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act. 

Chapter 17. — Employment of labor on Public Works — Cities of the First 

Class. 

Section 123. In all citiiefi governed by this act (cities having less 
than forty thousand and more than twenty-five thousand inhabitants), 
where work is performed upon the streets, sewers, boulevards or in parks, 
etc., or by virtue of any contract witji any person, company, or companies, 
or corporations, for such city, shall be don^ by imion labor and be paid 
for at the rate of two (|2.00) per day: Provided, That when skilled 
labor is employed by the city, said labor shall be paid the current scale 
of union wages: Provided that eight hours shall constitute a day's labor. 
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What Constitutes Effective Child Labor Laws. 

First among all the ends to be striven for is uniformity among the 
states on the basis of the best that has already been accomplished in the 
most enlightened states. 

It is to be borne in mind in all discussions of child labor laws, that 
they are enacted in the interest of the weakest elements in the commimity. 
It is the recently immigrated family in the north and the poor whites 
in the south whose children are found at work. It is, therefore, probable 
that a rigid exclusion of all work of children under the age of sixteen 
years, while inflicting hardship upon some families already here and in- 
volving, perhaps, some need of assistance for them on the part of the 
commimity, would act as a check upon the immigration of the least de- 
sirable foreigners, — those who come in the hope of exploiting their young 
children,^and would somewhat deter the migration of the mountain 
whites in the south to the mill towns. In Massachusetts, at the past 
four sessions of the legislature, a bill has been introduced which would 
raise the minimum age for employment to sixteen years ;and there is 
no doubt that this bill will continue to be introduced until it finally 
becomes the law. Meanwhile, however, in the interest of the efCort for 
uniformity, it has seemed more practicable to adopt as the minimum age 
for beginning work, the fourteenth birthday, except in mines and other 
dangerous occupations; while endeavoring to bring to this minimum all 
the children now engaged in street occupations hitherto exempt from 
restrictions in nearly all the states; and endeavoring also, to bring to 
this minimum the statutes of those states which as yet prescribe either 
no minimum age, or one set at ten, twelve or thirteen years. No one 
acquainted with the diminutive stature of children of the working class 
at the age of fourteen years, can regard the adoption of this standard 
minimum age for beginning work as final. It is merely the best attain- 
able for the present and the immediate future in the evolution of child- 
labor legislation. 

In the century since the movement for child-labor legislation began 
with Sir Robert Peel's act of 1802, effort has ben devoted chiefly to 
placing about the labor of children restrictions based upon age or school 
requirements but these have been found imsatisf actory in the United 
States by reason of the defective registration of births and the readiness 
of parents to perjure themselves. It is the tendency of the present to 
consider the fitness of the child itself, and to establish an objective 
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test of fitness for the occupation which the child enters. This has taken 
primarily the negative form of prohibiting for all children certain 
industries in Massachusetts and New York, and of prohibiting in general 
in Ohio, "any occupations dangerous to life and limb or whereby its 
health is likely to be injured or its morals may be depraved." In Illinois, 
the idea is expressed in the long list of prohibited occupations. A law 
enacted by the legislature of New York during 1903 provides that a child 
must be "of normal development and in sound health" before receiving 
the certificate of the local board of health enabling it to begin work. 

Effective legislation dealing with child-labor involves many difCering 
elements including the child, the parent, the employer, the officials charged 
with the duty of enforcing the statutes, and finally the community which 
enacts laws, provides schools for the children when they are prohibited 
from working, supports and authorizes officers for the enforcement of 
the laws, prescribes penalties for their violation, assists dependent fam- 
ilies in which the children are below the legal age for work. In the long 
run, the effectiveness of the law depends upon the conscience of the coni 
munity as a whole far more than upon the parent and the employer acting 
together. 

With the foregoing reservations and qualifications duly emphasized, 
the following summaries are believed to outline the substance of the 
effective legislation which it seems reasonable to try to secure in tho 
present and the immediate future. They deal only with provisions foi* 
the child as a child, taking for granted the provisions for fire escapes, 
safeguards for machines, toilet facilities and all those things which the 
child shares with the adult worker. 

An effective child-labor law rests primarily upon certain definite pro- 
hibitions among which ar« the following; 

Labor is Prohibited. 

(1) for all children under the age of fourteen years. 

(2) for all children under sixteen years of age who do not measure 

sixty inches and weigh eighty poimds.* 

(3) for all children under sixteen years of age who cannot read flu- 

ently and write legibly simple sentences in the English 
language. 

(4) for all children under the age of sixteen years, between the hours 

of 7 p. m. and 7 a. m., or longer than eight hours in any 
twenty-four hours, or longer than forty-eight hours in any 
week. 

(5) for all children under the age of sixteen years in occupations 

dangerous, to life, limb, health or morals. 

*This measure is not now specified in any statute though it is implied in the statute 
of New York, enacted in 1908. Bills specifically ^mbracinsr this provision were introduced 
into the lesrislatures of Iowa and Louisiana in 1904. 
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The Child. 
Effective legislation requires that before going to work the child 
satisfy a competent officer appointed for the purpose, that it 

(1) is fourteen years of age, and 

(2) is in good health, and 

(3) measures at least sixty inches and weighs eighty pounds, and 

(4) is able to read fluently and write legibly simple sentences in the 

English language, and 

(5) has attended school a full school year during the twelve months 

next preceding going to work. 

The Parent. 

Effective child-labor legislation requires that the parent 

(1) keep the child in school to the age of fourteen years and longer 

if the child has not completed its required school work, and 

(2) take oath as to thQ exact age of the child before letting it begin 

to work, and 

(3) substantiate the oath by producing a transcript of the official 

record of the birth of the child, or the record of its baptism, 
or some other religious record of the time of the birth of the 
child, and must 

(4) produce the record of the child's school attendance, signed by 

the principal of the school which the child last attended. 

The Employer. 

Effective child-labor legislation requires that the employer before 
letting the child begin to work, 

(1) obtain, and place on file ready for official inspection papers show- 

ing 

(a) the place and date of birth of the child substantiated by 

(b) the oath of the parent corroborated by 

(c) a transcript of the official register of births, or by a 

transcript of the record of baptism, or other religious 
record of the birth of the child, and by 

(d) the school record signed by the principal of the school 

which the child last attended, and by 

(e) the statement of the officer of the board of education 

designated for the purpose, that h-e has approved the 
papers and examined the child. 

(2) After permitting the child to begin to work, the employer is 

required to produce the foregoing papers on demand of the 
school-attendance office, the health officer and the factory 
inspectors. 

(3) In case the child cease to work, the employer must restore to 

the child the papers enumerated above. 

(4) During the time that the child is at work, the employer, must 
2 
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provide suitable seats, and permit their use so far as tho 
nature of the work allows; and must 
(5) Post and keep posted in a conspicuous place, the hours for be- 
ginning work in the morning, and for stopping work in the 
middle of the day; the hours for resuming work and for 
stopping at the close of the day; and all work done at any 
time not specified in such posted notice constitutes a viola- 
tion of the law. The total number of hours must not exceed 
eight in any one day or forty-eight in one week. 

The Officials. 

Effective legislation for the protection of children requires that tho 
officials entrusted with the duty of enforcing It 

(1) give their whole time, not less than eight hours of every working 

day, to the performance of their duties, making night in- 
spections whenever this may be necessary to insure that 
children are not working during the prohibited hours; and 

(2) treat all employers alike, irrespective of political considerations, 

or race, religion or power, in a community. 

(3) prosecute all violations of the law; 

(4) keep records complete and intelligible enough to facilitate tho 

enactment of legislation suitable to the changing conditions 
of industry. 

The School. 

The best child-labor law is a compulsory education law covering forty 
weeks of the year and requiring the consecutive attendance of all children 
to the age of fourteen years, and until they complete a specified portion 
of the curriculum, as eight years in Colorado or five years in New York. 
It is never certain that children are not at wotk, if they are out of 
school. In order to keep the children, however, it is not enough to 
compel attendance, — the schools must be modiflied and adapted to the 
needs of the recent immigrants in the north and of the poor whites in 
the south, affording instruction which appeals to the parents as worth 
having, in lieu of the wages which the children are forbidden to earn, and 
appeals to the children as interesting and attractive. These requirements 
are so insufficiently met in the great manufacturing centers of the north, 
that truancy is in several of them, at present, an insoluble problem. No 
system of child-labor legislation can be regarded as effective which does 
not face and deal with these facts. 

The evolution of the vacation school and camp promises strong re- 
inforcement of the child-labor laws; which are now seriously weakened 
by the fact that the long vacation leaves idle upon the streets children 
whom employers covet by reason of the low price of their labor, while 
parents, gredy for the children's earnings and anxious lest the children 
suffer from the life of the streets, eagerly seek work for them. Nothing 
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could be worse for the physique of the school child than being compelled 
to work during the summer; and the development of the vacation school 
and vacation camp alone seems to promise a satisfactory solution df the 
problem of the vsication of the city child of the working class. 

The Community. 

Effective child-labor l<eigislation imposes upon the community many 
duties, among which are 

(1) maintaining officials — ^men and women — school-attendance officers, 

health officers, and factory inspectors, all of whom need 

(a) salary and traveling expenses, 

(b) access at all resonable times to the places where children 

. are employed, 

(c) power to prosecute all violations of the statutes affecting 

working children, 

(d) tenure of office so effectively assured that they need not 

fear removal from office in consequence of prosecut- 
ing powerful offenders; 

(2) maintaining schools in which to educate the children who are 

prohibited from working; 

(3) maintaining vital statistics, especially birth records, such that 

real age of native children may be readily ascertained; 

(4) maintaining provision for the adequate relief of dependent fami- 

lies in which the children are not yet of legal age for begin- 
ning work. 

More important, however, than the enactment of the foregoing pro- 
visions is the maintenance in the community of a persistent, lively interest 
in the enforcement of the child-labor statutes. Without such interest, 
judges do not enforce penalties against offending parents and employers; 
inspectors become discouraged and demoralized; or faithful officers are 
removed because they have no organized backing, while some group of 
powerful industries clamors that the law is injuring its interest. Well- 
meaning employers grow careless, infractions become the rule, and 
workingmen forni the habit of thinking that laws inimical to their interest 
are enforced, while those framed in their interest are broken with im- 
punity. 

Upon parents there presses incessant poverty, urging them to seek 
opportunities for wage-earning, even for the youngest children; and upon 
the employers presses incessant competition, urging them to reduce the 
pay-roll by all means, fair or foul. No law enforces itself ;and no officials 
can enforce a law which depends upon them alone. It is only when they 
are consciously the agents of the will of the people that they can make 
the law really protect the children effectively.* 

*A portion of this introduction was printed in the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science for May, 1903, 
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Changes During 1904. 

During the year 1904 statutes were enacted by Massachusetts, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey and Vermont 

Massachusetts extended to the month of December the restriction of 
the hours of labor of women and children which formerly applied only to 
eleven months of the year. It will henceforth be illegal to employ any 
woman or minor under eighteen years of age longer than ten hours in 
one day or fifty-eight hours in one weiek at any time during the year. 

New Jersey extended to boys under fourteen years of age the pro- 
hibition which previously applied only to girls. Neither boys or girls 
can now be legally employed in manufacture in New Jersey before the 
fourteenth birthday. Unfortuniately, the leigislature repealed the statute 
which had, since 1892, prohibited the employment at night of children 
under eighteen years of age in all manufactures except glassworks, can- 
neries and establishments for preserving perishable fruits. Children 
fourteen years of. age may, therefore, be employed throughout the night 
in factories in New Jersey. 

Kentucky extended to the entire school year, not less than fivB months, 
the term of compulsory attendance at school for children under fourteen 
years of age. 

Vermont enacted a new law, embodying some of the best features 
of the laws of Illinois and Massachusietts. This is the first eastern state 
to adopt the Illinois restriction upon the hours of labor of children under 
sixteen; not more than eight hours in one day, nor more than forty-eight 
hours in one week, nor after 7 p. m., nor before 7 a. m. The requirements 
of Massachusetts regarding the age and schooling certificate have been ap- 
proximately followed, with the addition of the passport for verification 
of age. The age limit has been raised only to twelve years, but no child 
under fiften may be employed while the public schools are in session. — 
(From Handbook 1905 issued by National Consumers' League.) 
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(The following pages are devoted to an analysis of the various forma 
of child-labor legislation in the several states.) 

SCHEDULE A— AGE LIMIT. 
The Age Below Which Child Labor is Prohibited varies from sixteen 
to ten years. Nine states have no restriction whatever. The number 
of employments prohibited also varies greatly — ^from all employment 
during school hours to mine ^vork only. Stores, factories and mines are 
the places of employment usually specified, and eeveral states include 
also laundries, telegraph and telephone offices, and other lines of work 
regarded as dangerous for children, including street trades. Evidently 
the states which prohibit child labor in several occupations have more 
effective legislation than those which prohibit it in only one or two, 
even though the age limit be the same. 

Group i. — Age Limit for Employment, 16 Years. 

Illinois — In dangerous occupations specified by law. (See Schedule G, 

Dangerous Occupations). 
Pennsylvania — In mines. 
Texas — ^In any mine, distillery or brewery. 

Group 11. — ^Age Limit for Employment, 14 Years. 

(Children may not be employed under, the age of fourteen years.) 
1. — In factories, stores or in any of the following places of employment: 
offices, laundries, hotels, theatres, bowling alleys, telephone or mes- 
senger offices — Conncticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota (except in vacations), Nebraska (except in vacation, 
or unless certificate of twenty weeks' school attendance is presented), 
New York, Ohio (15 years in mines), Oregon, Washington (except 
children over 12 "necessarily employed"), Wisconsin (children over 
12 may work in vacation in places not factories). 
2. — In factories — ^Arkansas (if illiterate), Colorado, Kentucky (exemptions 
may be granted for poverty by county judge), Louisiana (applicable 
to girls), Maryland (except in canning industries and except to or- 
phans or children of wfdowed mothers or invalid fathers), Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Tennessee, Texas (if illiterate). 
3. — In mines — ^Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Montana ,New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, Ten- 
nesee, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 
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4. — In ali employment during school hoursr-Oolorado, Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, Minnesota (except children "necessarily em- 
ployed"), Montana (to 16 years, unless studies enumerated in school 
lawhavB been successfully completed). New Hampshire (to 16 years). 
New York, North Dakota (except when employed by parent or guar- 
dian or otherwise "necessarily employed"), Ohio (16 years, unless 
studies enumerated in school law have been successfully completed), 
Oregon, South Dakota (except when employed by parent or guardian 
and except when school requirement has been complied with), Ver- 
mont (to 15 years), Wisconsin. 

Group III. — Age Limit for Employment, 13 Years. 
In stores (or) factories — Pennsylvania (includes offices and laundries), 
Rhode Island (except in vacations). 

Group IV. — Age Limit for Employment, 12 Years. 

1. — In stores or factories — California, Maine. 

2. — In factories — ^Alabama (except orphans and children between 10 and 
12 years of widowed mothers or invalid fathers), Arkansas (excep- 
tions same as Alabama), Louisiana (applicable to boys). New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Texas (if able 
to read and write; 16 years in mines and breweries), Virginia, West 
Virginia. 

3. — In mines — Iowa, Kansas (coal mines), Missouri, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. 

Group V. — Age Limit for Employment, 11 Years. 
In factories or mines — South Carolina (except children "necessarily em- 
ployed"), after May 1, 1905, the age limit will be 12 years). 

Group VI. — Age Limit for Employment, 10 Years. 

1. — In stores or factories — ^Nebraska. 

2. — In factories — ^Alabama (orphans or children of widowed mothers or 

disabled fathers), Arkansas (orphans or children of widowed mothers 

or disabled fathers). 

Group VII. — Miscellaneous Age Limitations. 

Alaska — ^Under 21 may not be employed in bar-rooms. 
Florida — Under 15 may not be eipployed more than 60 days without con- 
sent of legal guardian. 
Mississippi — Under 21 boys, under 18 girls, similar to Florida. 

Group VIM. — No Age Limit. 

Arizona, Delaware, District of Columbia, (Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indian 
Territory, Maryland (applying to 20 coimties, all canneries, and all 
children of widowed mothers and disabled fathers), Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina (applying in June, July and August 
to all children who have attended school four months in the year) . 
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SCHEDULE B— HOURS OF LABOR. 

Work at Night is Specially Prohibited in only 17 States.— One state, 
Alabama, authorizes night work for children between thirteen and sixteen 
years of age by restricting such night work to forty-eight hours in the 
week. Thirty-five states fail to prohibit work at night and vary widely 
in their usage. For instance, Connecticut enforces her restriction as to 
hours of labor by day, and usage prevents the employment of children at 
night in factories and stores. In Pennsylvania, on the contrary, usage 
affords no protection; girls of thirteen may and do work the full maxi- 
mum of ten hours, from 7:30 in the evening to 6:00 in the morning. The 
state of Washington expressly declares that "the hours of work may be 
so arranged as to permit the employment of females at any time, so 
that they shall not work more than ten hours in the twenty-four." Ob- 
viously, children cannot have certain immunity from night work, unless 
the hours are positively stated between which it is unlawful to employ 
them. 

Those states which fail to restrict the hours of labor allowed in one 
week np well as in one day, invite the possibility of seven days' labor. 
In Washington, for example, women and girls may not only work ten 
hours at night, they may do this every night, including Sunday. 

In the last Group (V.) are comprised those states which do not limit 
the hours of labor at all, although they do restrict children's labor in 
various other ways, from Nebraska, for instance, which forbids all work 
to children under the age of 10 years, to Alaska, which prescribes an age 
limit only for minors employed in bar-rooms. 

Group 1.— Work at Night Prohibit^. 

From 6 p. m. — 7 a. m. — Michigan, children under 16; Virginia, children 
under 14. 

From 6 p. m. — 6 a. m.— Texas, children under 14. 

From 7 p. m.— 6 a. m.— -Ohio, girJs under 18, boys under 16; Illinois, child- 
ren under 16; Minnesota, children under 16; Oregon, children under 
16; Arkansas, children under 14; Alabama, children under 13. 

From 7 p. m. — 7 a. m.— Vermont, children under 16. 

From 8 p. m.— 6' a. m.— South Carolina, children under 12. 

From 8 p. m. — 5 a. m. — Washington, children under 16 in bakeries. 

From 9 p. m.— 6 a m.— Wisconsin, children under 16. 

From 9 p. m. — 6 a. m.— New York, in factories: All women and children 
under 18. 

From 10 p. m. — 7 a. m. — New York, in commerce: Women under 21 and 
boys under 16. 

After 10 p. m.— -New York, newsboys under 14 in New York City and Buf- 
falo. 

After 10 p. m. — 6 a. m. — Massachusetts, women and minors in manu- 
facture. 

After 8 p. m. — Massachusetts, children under 14 in the street trades. 
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10 p m. — 6 a. m. — ^Indiana, women and girls in factories; Nebraska, women 
and girls. 

Group 11.— Work at Night Authorized. 

It is restricted to a specified number of hours at night and to a 
specified number of hours by day. 
Night Kestriction — 48 hours in one week — ^Alabama, children between 13 

and 16. , 

Day Restriction — 66 hours in one week — Alabama, children between 33 

and 16. 

Group iii. — Work Restricted by the Day and bjy the Week. 

It is restricted to a specified number of hours in the 24, and to a 
specified number of hours in one week. 

8 in 24 — 48 in one week— Illinois, minors under 16; Vermont, minors 
under 16. 

9 in 24 — 54 in one week — ^New York, minors under 16 in commerce. 

10 in 24 — 60 in one week — ^New York, women between 16 and 21 in com- 

merce. 

9 in 24 — New York, minors under 16 in factories. 

10 in 24 — 60 in one week — New York, women and minors under 18 in 

factories. 

10 in 24 — 58 in one week — Massachusetts; women and minors under 18; 
Rhode Island, women and minors under 18. 

10 in 24 — 54 in one week — California, minors under 18. 

10 in 24 — 55 in one week — ^New Jersey, minors under 18. 

10 in 24 — 55 in one week — Ohio, boys under 16, girls under 18. 

10 in 24 — 60 in one week — Louisiana, women and minors under 18; New 
Hampshire, women and minors under 18. 

10 in 24 — 60 in one week — Connecticut, women and minors under 16. 

10 in 24 — 60 in one week — Michigan, boys under 18, girls under 21. 

10 in 24 — 60 in one week — ^Indiana, girls under 18, boys under 16; Maine, 
girls under 18, boys under 16. 

10 in 24 — 60 in one week — Minnesota, minors under 16; Wisconsin, min- 
ors under 16; Oregon, minors under 16. 

10 in 24 — 60 in one week — ^Arkansas, minors under 14. 

11 in 24 — 66 in one week — North Carolina, minors under 18. 
10 in 24 — 60 in one week — Pennsylvania, women and minors. 

Group IV. — Work Restricted by the Day. 
It is restricted to a specified number of hours in the 24, but is not 
restricted to a specified number of hours in one week. 
8 in 24 — ^Arizona, Montana, Missouri, Utah, all persons in mines. 
8 in 24 — Colorado, minors under 16. 

10 in 24 — North Dakota, South Dakota, women and minors under 18. 
10 in 24 — Washington, women and girls. 
10 in 24 — Maryland, children under 16. 
10 in 24 — ^Virginia, minors under 14. 
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Group V. — No Time Limit. 
Alaska, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Indian Territory, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland (applying to 20 
counties, all canneries and all children of widowed mothers and 
disabled fathers), Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina (apply in June, July and August to all children 
who have attended school 4 months in the year), Tennesee, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

SCHEDULE C— NO AGE OR TIME LIMIT 
BY DAY OR NIGHT. 
No restriction is piaced upon tlie age for beginning work and tlie 
hours of iabor of children in the District of Columbia and in eight? states 
and territories. In some of these, it is true, there is little manufacture 
involving the labor of children, but in others industries are highly de- 
veloped and the consequent demand for child labor is not opposed by 
any restrictions. South Carolina and Maryland havB laws protecting 
certain classes of children, but both of these states permit exemptions 
of an unusually wholesale character. Maryland explicitly leaving the 
children unprotected in canneries, an industry in which the hours of 
labor inevitably tend to become irregular and exhausting long. 

The pressure of competition of the cotton mills of Georgia and South 
Carolina upon mills in northern states is frequently urged as a reason 
for deferring much needed legislation in such states, until Georgia takes 
the initial step in the direction of restricting child labor, and South Caro- 
lina increases her requirements. 

Bills defining an age limit and hours of labor for children are pend- 
ing in the District of Columbia and Delaware. The prominence of the 
District of Columbia as containing the capital of the nation, {md the 
fact that many children are employed there as messengers and in the 
street trades, make it particularly desirable that it should speedily be 
removed from the list of states, which have neither an age nor a time 
limit in the employment of children. 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indian Territory, 
Maryland (applying to 20 counties, > to all canneries, and to all 
children of widowed mothers or disabled fathers), Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina (applying in June, July and August 
to all children who have attended school for 4 months in the year). 

SCHEDULE D— COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 
In respect to compulsory attendance laws, the points to be noted are : 

1. The age to which attendance is required (which varies from six- 
teen to twelve years). * 

2. The length of the {umual period of attendance (which varies from 
the whole school year to eight Weeks). 

The most effective means of preventing the illegal employment of 
children is compulsory school attendance throughout the entire' period 
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during which employment is prohibited. Twenty-one states now have this 
requirement. If the law prohibits children from working under a certain 
age, it should require them to be in school to that age, during the entire 
school term of each year. In states where children under the legal age of 
employment are not obliged to be in school all the year, complications 
in the enforcement of the child labor law invariably arise, because it !8 
easy for parents to send their children to work under the legal age. 

Exemptions from the compulsory education laws are granted in many 
states for one or more of the following reasons: 
Physical or mental disability. 
Private Instruction. 

Distance from school (over two to three miles). 
Poverty. 

In a few states free books, free clothing or other aids are granted 
on account of poverty. 

Group I. — Attendance Compulsory to 16, if Unemployed. 
Colorado — Entire school year (exemptions granted to children over 14 if 
"necessarily employed," or if they have completed the eighth grade; 
illiterates under 16 must attend day or night school, whether era- 
ployed or not). 
Connecticut— Entire school year, 36 weeks. 
Maryland — Entire school year. 
Massachusetts — Entire school year, at least 160 days (children over 14 

may work, provided they attend night school). 
Minnesota — Entire school year 12 weeks at least 6 to be consecutive. 
Montana — Entire school year (illiterates under 16 must a'ttend day school, 

whether employed or not). 
New Mexico — 12 weeks. 

New York — Entire school year between October and J'une (children over 
14 who can read and write English may work, provided they have 
regularly attended school 130 days during the previous school year, 
receiving instruction in reading, spelling, writing, English grammar 
and geography, and are familiar with the fundamental operations of 
arithmetic, including fractions). 
Ohio — Entire school year. 

Pennsylvania — Entire school yeai* (unless local school board votes to 
accept 70 per cent of school year. Children may work after 13th 
birthday) . 
Wisconsin — Entire school year. 
Wyoming — 12 weeks. 

Group II. — Attendance Compulsory to 15. 
Hawaii. 
Kansas — Entire school year (children over 14 who can read and write 

English and are "necessarily employed," need attend school only 

8 weeks annually). 
Maine — Entire school year. 
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Michigan — ^Pour months in rural districts; entire school year in cities 
(in cities exemptions may be granted by board of education to chil- 
dren over 14). 

Nebraska — Two-thirds of entire school year (exemptions may be granted 
to children over 14 '^necessarily employed." Attendance at night 
school may be required). 

Oregon — Entire school year (if imemployed). 

Rhode Island — ^Entire school year (if unemployed). 

Vermont — Entire school year, 160 days. 

Washington — 24 weeks. 

Group III. — Attendance Compulsory to 14. 

Arizona — 12 weeks. 

Arkansas — 12 weeks, 6 to be consecutive. 

California — 5 months, 18 weeks to be consecutive. 

Colorado — Entire school year. (To 16, unless employed). 

Connecticut — ^Entire school year. Attendance required to 16, if school 
committee decides child of 14 has not sufficient schooling to be em- 
ployed. 

District of Columbia — 12 weeks, 6 to be consecutive. 

Idaho — 12 weeks, 8 to be consecutive. 

Illinois — ^Entire school year, at least 110 days. 

Indiana — ^EJntire school year. 

Iowa — 12 weeks. 

Kentucky — Entire school year, at least 5 months. 

Massachusetts — ^Entire school year (to 16, imless employed). 

Minnesota — ^Entire school year (to 16, if imemployed, exemptions may be 
granted to children "necessarily and /awfully empiojned"). 

Montana — ^Entire school year, at least 16 weeks (to 16, unless employed). 

Nevada — 16 weeks, at least 8 to be consecutive?. 

New Hampshire — Entire school year (to 16, if illiterate). 

New Jersey — ^Entire school year. 

New Mexico — 12 weeks (to 16, imless employed). 

New York— Entire school year (between October and June. To 16, unless 
employed). 

North Dakota — ^Entire school year (exemptions may be granted to children 
"necessarily employed") . 

Ohio— Entire school year, not less than 24 weeks. (To 16, unless em- 
ployed). 

Oregon — ^Entire school year. 

South Dakota— 12 weeks. 

Utah— 20 weeks. 

West Virginia — 16 weeks. 

Wisconsin— Entire school year, 8 months (to 16, if not employed). 
Group IV.— Attendance Compulsory to 13. 

Pennsylvania— Entire school year (to 16, unless -employed). 

fehode Island— Entire school year (to 15, unless employed; exemptions 
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' may be granted children over 12 "necessarily employed"). 
Group V. — ^Attendance Compulsory to 12. 
Maryland-^Entire school year (to 16, unless employed; applies only 
: to city of Baltimore). 

♦Group VI. — ^No Attendance Laws 

Alabama Missouri 

Alaska North Carolina 

Delaware Oklahoma 

Florida South Carolina 

Georgia Tennessee 

Louisiana Texas 

Mississippi Virginia 

SCHEDULE E — EDUCATIONAL TEST FOR CHILDREN 
^.,,., . SEEKING EMPLOYMENT 

jCCbUdr^n under the ages specified may not be employed unless they 
meet the requirements indicated). 
An Educational Test before the child can be legally employed is 
found in states having the most advanced child-labor legislation. This 
test is usually ability to read and write, or a certain amount of school 
attendance, or both. The states having this test vary as to the age to 
which it is enforced, and as to the number of employments specified. 
The age ranges downward from twenty-one years (Massachusetts). 
The number of employments afCected varies from all employments 
(Massachusetts) to naines only. 

Group I.— Children must be Able to Bead and Write and must Attend 

S<?^ool Before or During Employment (Night Schools are Usually 

Permitted to Bliterates Employed During the Day). 

Colorado — Required to 16 years. 

Connecticut — to 16 years. 

Kansas — to 16 years (in coal mines). 

Illihois^^to 16 years. 

Maryland — to 16 years. 

Massachusetts— through minority, if illiterate. 

Minnesota — to 16 years (exemptions may be granted to children "neces- 
; sarlly and lawfully employed'*)^ 

Montana — to 14 years. 

New Hampshire — to 16 years (through minority, if illiterate). 

New York — to 16 years (boys between 14 and 16 employed in New 
York City and Buffalo must show certificates of graduation from 
elementary school or must attend night school 6 hours a week 
during^ 16 weeks). 

Ohio — to 14 years. 

Pennsylvania — to 16 years. 

Rhode Island^to 13 years. 

I&outh Carolina — Children may be employed at any age, in Vacation, 
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if they present certificates showing school attendance for 4 months 
daring the year, and ability to read and write. 
Washington — to 15 years. 

Oroapn.— Childr^i must be Able to Read and Write Before Being 

Employed. 

Arkansas — to 16 years (mines only). 

Indiana — ^to 16 years (except in vacations). 

Michigan — ^to 16 years. 

Missouri — to 14 years (minfes only). 

Montana — ^to 16 years (for employment during school hours). 

Ohio — to 16 years. 

Oregon — ^to 16 years. 

Texas — to 16 years (exemptions may be granted to children between 

12 and 14 "necessarily employed"). 
Vermont — to 14 years (for employment during school hours). 

Group m. — School Attendance Only Required. 

Louisiana — to 14 years 
Maine — to 15 years 
Nebraska — to 14 years 
North Dakota — to 14 years 
South Dakota — to 14 years 
Vermont — to 15 years (in mills and 
factories). 

Group IV. — No Educational Test 

Alabama * Mississippi 

Alaska Nevada 

Arizona New Jersey 

California New Mexico 

Delaware North Carolina 

District of Columbia Oklahoma 

Florida Tennessee 

Greorgia Utah 

Hawaii Virginia 

Idaho West Virginia 

Iowa Wisconsin 

Kentucky Wyoming 

SCHEDULE F — PROOF OF AGE: CERTIFICATES OF AGE 
OR SCHOOLING. 
The importance of obtaining trustworthy proof of age is recog- 
nized in but few states. Twenty-two states require no proof of age at 
all. The mere affidavit of parent or guardian is often accepted, un- 
supported by futher proof. School records are also used for verifica- 
tion of age, but the most relable sources of information are transcripts 
of birth certificates, certificates of baptism, or passports. 
Alabama — Required for children over 12, affidavit of parent or guard- 
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Ian, stating age and date of birth. 

Arkansas — Same as Alabama; for children under 14, in addition certi- 
ficate of school attendance. 

California — Required for children under 16, certificates stating age and 
place of birth, verified by parent or guardian or by minor himself. 

Connecticut — Required for children between 14 and 16, certificate of 
age, signed by the registrar of births, marriages and deaths, or by a 
teacher of the school which child last attended. If the child was 
not born in the United States and has not attended school in this 
state, one of the parents or the guardian of the child shall have the 
date of the birth of the child recorded by the registrar of births, 
marriages, and deaths, or by the town clerk, where such parent 
or guardian resides. When applying for a record of the d^te of 
birth the parent or guardian shall state under oath to said 
registrar or town clerk the date and place of birth of the child, 
and said registrar or town clerk shall demand of the parent or 
guardian any family records, passport or other paper showing the 
age of the child. 

Illinois — Required for children between 14 and 16 years, age .and 
school certificate, approved by the superintendent of schools or 
by a person authorized by him in writing. 
An age and school certificate shall not be approved unless satisfactory 
evidence is furnished by the last school census, the certificate of 
birth or baptism of such child, the register of birth of such child 
with a town or city clerk, or by the records of the public or paro- 
chial schools, that such child is of the age stated in the certificate: 
Provided, That in cases arising wherein the above proof is not ob- 
tainable, the parent or guardian of the child shall make oath be- 
fore the juvenile or county court as to the age of such child, and 
the court may issue to such child an age certificate as sworn to. 
The age and school certificate of a child under sixteen years of age 
shall not be approved and signed until he presents to the person 
authorized to approve and sign the same, a school attendance 
certificate, as prescribed, duly filled out and signed. A duplicate 
of such age and school certificate shall be filled out and shall be 
forwarded to the state factory inspector's office. The employment 
and the age and school certificate shall be separately printed and 
shall be filled out signed and held or surrendered as indicated 
in prescribed forms. Register must be kept recording name, age 
and place of residence. 

Indiana — Required for children between 14 and 16 years, affidavit by 
parent or guardian or by minor himself, certifying date and place 
of birth. 

Kansas — Required «f or children between 12 and 16, certificate of school 
attendance during at least 3 months in the year from a school 
teacher (for employment in coal mines). 

Kentucky — Required for children under 14, certificate of age sworn to 
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by parent or guardian, unless employer shall know the age of the 
child. 

Louisiana — Required for children under 14, certificate of school at- 
tendance during at least 4 months of the year preceding employ- 
ment, signed by the director of the school district or principal of 
a private or public school. 

Maine — Required for children under 16, certificate of age and place of 
birth signed by school authorities; for children under 15, in addi- 
tion, certificate of amount of school attendance during year pre- 
ceding employment (16 weeks required). 

Maryland — ^Required for children under 16, certificate stating that 
child is more than 12 years of age, signed by the principal or head 
teacher of the school last attended and a like certificate of parent 
or guardian. 

Massachusetts — Required for children under 16, age and schooling 
certificate approved by the superintendent of schools or by a per- 
son authorized in writing by him or by the school committee. 
Employers must keep two complete lists of all minors employed 
under 16, one on file and one conspicuously posted near principal 
entrance of the building in which such children are employed, and 
he must also keep on file and send to superintendent of schools 
or to the school committee, a complete list of the names of all 
minors employed who cannot read at sight or write legibly simple 
sentences in the English language. An age and schooling certi- 
ficate shall not be approved unless satisfactory evidence is furnish- 
ed by the Jast school census, the certificate of birth or baptism of 
such minor, or the register of birth of such minor with a city or 
town clerk, that such minor is of the age stated in the certificate ex- 
cept that other evidence may be accepted in case the superlnten- 
ent or other person authorized by the school committee, decides 
that neither the last school census, nor the certificate of birth or 
baptism, nor the register of birth is available for the purpose. The 
age and schooling certificate of a minor under 16 years of age shall 
not be approved and signed until he presents to the person who 
is authorized to approve and sign it an employment ticket duly 
filled out and signed. A duplicate of each age and schooling cer- 
tificate shall be filled out and shall be kept on file by the school 
committee. The employment ticket and the age and schooling 
certificate shall be separately printed, and shall be filled out, 
signed and held or surrendered, as indicated in forms prescribed. 
Michigan, — Required for children under 16, certificate sworn to by par- 
ent or guardian or by child himself, stating that child can read 
and write and giving age, date and place of birth. Register must 
be kept recording name, birthplace, age and place of residence. 
Minnesota — Required for children under 16, employment certificate 
signed by the superintendent of schools or by some person author- 
ized by him or by the school committee. Said certificate shall con- 
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tain a statement of the name, birthplace, date of birth and age of 
child at date of statement. This statement shall be signed and 
acknowledged under oath or affirmation before the person author- 
ized to issue the certificate. The certificate shall also contain a 
statement or certificate by the officer issuing the same that the 
child can read at sight and write legibly simple sentences in the 
English language, or that said child, if unable so to read and write» 
is regularly attending a day or evening school, or has been ex- 
cused by the school board, and that if under the age required by 
law for the attendance of all children at school said child has in 
the year next preceding the issuing of said certificate attended 
school as required by law. The statement in the certificate giving 
birthplace and age of child shall be signed by the father if living, 
or by the mother, or by the child himself. 

Montana — Required for children under 16, certificate approved by 
superintendent of schools or by person authorized by him, upon 
receiving satisfactory proof of age and of completion of required 
studies. 

Nebraska — Required for children under 16, certificate stating age, place 
of birth and residence; for children under 14, in addition, certificate 
of school attendance during year next preceding employment, 
signed by president and secretary of school board of child's school 
district. 

New , Hampshire — Required for children under 16, statement of age,, 
sworn to by parent or guardian before superintendent of schools or 
some person authorized by school board. Also certificate from, 
superintendent of schools or authorized person that child can read 
at sight and legibly write simple sentences in the English lang- 
uage. 

New Jersey — ^Required for children under 16, I. Native born. Affidavit 
of parent or guardian stating name of child, residence, place and 
date of birth, name of father and maiden name of mother, church, 
attended, if any, school last attended, if child was baptized, name 
and location ot church where baptized. There must accompany 
affidavit, transcript of the record of the child's birth, or if it can- 
not be obtained, and child was baptized, a certified copy of the 
baptismal record. II. Foreign born children. Same affidavit as 
above, with an additional statement that child named in the 
affidavit is the same mentioned and described in the passport 
under which child was admitted to this country. A true copy of 
the passport must in all cases be attached to the affidavit. III. 
Other children. Commissioner of labor shall have power to issue 
permits of employment to children upon the production of evidence 
of the child's age satisfactory to him; provided, that he shall first 
be satisfied that the child cannot obtain a transcript of birth record^ 
a baptismal certificate or passport. 

New York — Required for children under 16, employment certificate 
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issued by the commissioner of health or the executive officer of the 
board or department of health of the city, town or village where 
such child resides or is to be employed, or by such other officer 
thereof as may be designated by such board, department or com- 
missioner for that purpose, upon the application of the parent, 
guardian or custodian of the child desiring such employment. 
Such officer shall not issue such certificate until he has received 
examined, approved and filed the following papers duly executed: 
(1) The school record of such child properly filled out and signed 
as provided in this article. (2) A passport or duly attested trans- 
cript of the certificate of birth, or baptism or other religious 
record, showing the date and place of birth of such child. A duly 
attested transcript of the birth certificate filed according to law 
with a registrar of vital statistics, or other officer charged with 
the duty of recording births shall be conclusive evidence of the 
age of such child. ( 3 ) The affidavit of the parent, guardian or cus- 
todian of the child, which shall be required, however, only in case 
such last mentioned transcript of the certificate of birth be not pro- 
duced and filed, showing the place and date of birth of such child; 
which affidavit must be taken before the officer issuing the em- 
ployment certificate, who is hereby authorized and required to ad- 
minister such oaths and who shall not demand or receive a fee 
therefore. 
Such employment certificate shall not be issued until such child shall 
further have personally appeared before and been examined by the 
officer issuing the certificate, and until such officer shall, after mak- 
ing such examination, sign and file in his office a statement that 
the child can read and legibly write simple sentences in the English 
language and that in his opinion the child is fourteen years of age 
or upwards and has reached the normal development of a child 
of its age and is in sound health and is physically able to perform 
the work which it intends to do. In doubtful cases such physical 
fitness shall be determined by a medical officer of the board or 
department of health. Every such employment certificate shall be 
signed, in the presence of the officer issuing the same, by the child 
in whose name it is issued. 

The school record required by this article shall be signed by the prin- 
cipal or chief executive officer of the school which such child has 
attended and shall be furnished on demand to a child entitled 
thereto or to the board, department or commissioner of health. 
It shall contain a statement certifying that the child has regularly 
attended the public schools, or schools equivalent thereto, or par- 

" ochial schools for not less than one hundred and thirty days dur- 
ing the school year previous to his arriving at the age of fourteen 
years or during the year previous to applying for such school record 
and is able to read and write simple sentences in the English lan- 
guage, has received during such period instruction in reading. 
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spelling, writing, English grammar and geography and is familiar 
with the fundamental operations of arithmetic up to and including 
fractions. Such school record shall also give the age and resir 
dence of the child as shown on the records of the school and the 
name of its parents or guardian or custodian. 

North Carolina — ^Required for children under 12, written statement of 
age of parent or guardian. 

North Dakota — Certificate of school attendance, signed by the superin- 
tendent of schools, or if there is none, by the clerk of the 
school board. 

Ohio — Required for children under 18, register to be kept recording 
name, birthplace, age and place of residence. 

Oregon — Required for children under 16, affidavit of parent or guardian 
stating name, date and place of birth and school attended by 
child. 

Pennsylvania — Required for children under 16, affidavit of parent or 
guardian stating age, date and place of birth. If child has no par- 
ent or guardian, affidavit shall be made by the child. In order to 
receive certificate, child must be able to read and write the English 
language and must have attended school as required by law. 

Rhode Island — Required to 15, certificate made under direction of the 
school committee stating name, place of birth name and residence 
of guardian. 

South Carolina — Required for children under 12, affidavit of parent or 
guardian stating age of child. 

Tennessee — Required for children under 14, sworn statement of age 
made by parent or guardian, unless age of child is known by em- 
ployer. 

Vermont — Required for children under 16, age and schooling certificate 
approved by the superintendent of schools, or by a person author- 
ized by him or by the board of school directors. Employers must 
keep two complete lists of all minors employed under 16 years, one 
on file and one conspicuously j)osted near the principal entrance of 
the building in which such minors are employed, and they must 
also keep on file and send to the superintendent of schools or the 
board of school directors the names of all the minors under 16, 
employed who cannot read at sight and write legibly simple sen- 
tences in the English language. An age and schooling certificate 
shall not be approved unless satisfactory evidence is furnished by 
the duly attested transcript of the certificate of birth or baptism 
of such child, or other religious record, or register of birth of such 
child with a town or city clerk, that such child is of the age stated 
in the certificate, or in a transcript of its passport. The age and 
schooling certificate of a child under 16, shall not be approved and 
signed until he presents to the person authorized to approve and 
sign the same, an employment ticket as prescribed, duly filled out 
signed. A duplicate of each age and schooling certificate shall be 
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filled out and kept on file by the board of school directors. The 
employment ticket and the age schooling certificate shall be sepa- 
rately printed and shall be filled out, signed, held or surrendered 
as indicated in prescribed forms. 

West Virginia — Required for boys over 12, employed in coal mines in 
cases of doubt as to age, affidavit of parent or guardian. 

Wisconsin — Required for children under 16, affidavit by parent or 
guardian or if not living, by the child, stating name, date and place 
of birth, and name and place of school attended. Register must 
be kept recording name, age, date of birth and place of residence. 

SCHEDULE G — DANGEROUS OCCUPATIONS. 

The operation of elevators or of dangerous machinery by minors 
under certain ages is prohibited in twelve states. A large group of 
states prohibit occupations dangerous to health or morals: chiefly the 
employment of children where liquors are sold, rope-walking and kin- 
dred exhibitions. This general provision is effective principally in case 
of damage suits, following upon accidents to minors. 

Illinois and Ohio lead all the states in specially prohibiting the 
employment of children under sixteen years in a list of manufactures in- 
volving fourteen different kinds of dangerous machinery, and in forbid- 
ing the employment of children under sixteen years in three special 
manufactures — paints or colors, and compositions needing acids, in Ill- 
inois; matches and compositions needing acids, in Ohio. In Massa- 
chusetts, the state board of health is authorized to investigate and pro- 
hibit such manufacture of acids for minors under eighteen. In New 
York boys under 18, and all women are prohibited from operating 
emery, emery polishing, or buffing wheels. 

Group I.— Operation of Elevators is Prohibited. 

Illinois — ^to 16 years. 
Indiana — ^to 18 years. 
Massachusetts — to 16 years; for any elevator running at a speed of 

more than 100 feet a minute, to 18 years. 
Minnesota — to 16 years; for elevators running at a speed of more than 

200 feet a minute, to 18 years. 
New York — to 15 years; for any elevator running at a speed of more 

than 200 feet a minute, to 18 years. 
Ohio — to 16 years. 
Pennsylvania — ^to 14 years. 
Wisconsin — ^to 16 years. 

Group n. — Operating or Cleaning of Dangerous Machinery is Pro- 

hibited. 

Illinois — to 16 years; 14 different machines specified. (See Standard 

Child Labor Law, Sec. 11, p. 37). 
Indiana — boys to 16 years; girls to 18. 
Iowa — ^boys to 16 years; girls to 18. 
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Louisiana — to 12 years. , 

Massachusetts — to 14 years. 

Michigan — boys to 18; girls to 21. 

New Jersey — to 16 years. 

New York — boys to 18; girls to 21 years. 

Ohio — to 16 years, 14 different kinds of machinery specified. 

Pennsylvania — ^to 16 years. 

Group m. — Specified Mannfactares are Prohibited. 
Illinois — to 16 years in manufacture of paints, colors or white lead, or 
compositions needing acids. (See Standard Child Labor Law, Sec. 
11, p. 37). 
Ohio — to 16 years in manufacture of matches, paints, colors or white 

lead, or compositions needing acids. 
Massachusetts — ^to 18 years in manufacture of acids (upon complaint 

and after investigation by state board of health). 
New York — to 18 years for boys, and total prohibition for women, in 
operation of emery, tripoli, rouge, corrundum, stone carbonjndtim, 
or any abrasive or emery polishing or buflftng wheel, where articles 
of the baser metals or of iridium are manufactured. 
Group IV. — ^Employment Dangerous to Health or Morals is More or Legs 
Completely Prohibited. 
California. Montana 

Colorado New Hampshire 

Connecticut New Jersey 

Deleware New York 

District of Columbia Ohio 

Georgia Pennsylvania 

Illinois Hhode Island 

Indiana South Dakota 

Kansas Texas 

Kentucky Vermont 

Maryland Virginia 

Massachusetts West Virginia 

Michigan Wisconsin 

Missouri Wyoming 

SCHEDULE H— EXEMPTIONS FROM THE CHILD LABOR LAWd. 
The most important exemptions from the child jabor laws allowing 
work under age have been embodied in the schedules on the age limit. 
(Schedule A). There remain to be noted the officials authorized to 
grant such exemptions, in so far as they are specified in the laws, and 
the reasons for granting such exemptions. 

Exemptions for work over time are allowed for various reasons in 
thirteen different states. 

A.— WORK IS ALLOWED OVER TIME. 
I. — On Saturdays or for Certain Days Preceding Christmas in: 
Colorado, where children under 16 may work more than 8 hours 
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In the day, In the week before and following Christmas Day. 

New York, where persons of 16 years and upward may work in 
mercantile establishments more than 10 hours a day on Saturdays, 
provided that the total number of hours of labor In a week of any such 
person does not exceed 60; such persons may also work more than 10 
hours a day between the 15th day of December and the following first 
day of January. 

Minnesota, where children not less than 14 years of age may be 
employed in mercantile establishments on Saturdays and for 10 days 
each year before Christmas until 10 in the evening; provided that this 
permission is not so construed as' to permit such children to work more 
than 10 hours in any one day or over 60 hours in any one week. 

n. — ^For the purpose of making up lost time due to some 
accident of breakdown in the machinery in: 

New Hampshire, where women and children under 18 may be 
employed for this purpose more than 10 hours in a day. 

South Carolina, where children under 12 (whose labor is permiss- 
ible only till May, 1905, unless they are allowed to work because they 
are children of widows or of disabled fathers or are orphans), may be 
employed for this purpose after 8 P. M., provided that under no cir- 
cumstances a child below 12 years of age shall work later than 9 P. M. 

m. — ^When a different apportionment of the hours of labor is made for 

the sole purpose of making a shorter day*s work for one day 

in the week in: 

New York, where women, and boys between 16 and 18 years, may 
work in factories more than 10 hours in one day in order to make a 
shorter workday on the last day of the week; and women between 16 
and 21 may work more than 10 hours in any one day in mercantile 
establishments for the same purpose, provided that they do not work 
more than 60 hours in any one week. 

Indiana, where for the same purpose boys under 16 and girls under 
18 may work more than 60 hours in one week or 10 hours in one day; 
but not more hours in any one week than would make an average of 
10 hours per day for the whole number of days which 6uch persons 
8o work during such week. 

IV. — ^Either (a) when a different apportionment of hours is made for 
the sole purpose of making a shorter workday for one day of 
the week, or (b) when it is necessary to make re- 
pairs to prevent the interruption of the 
ordinary running of the establish- 
ment, in 

California where minors under 18 may work more than 9 hours 
In one di^y, bu^ in no case must the hours of labor exceed 54 hours in 
the week. 
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Maine, where women and boys under 16 may work more than 10 
hours in a day, but in no case must the hours of labor exceed 60 hours 
in the week. 

New Hampshire, where women and minors under 18 may be em 
ployed more than 10 hours a day. 

Rhode Island, where women and minors under 16 may work more 
than 58 hours in one week and 10 hours in one day. 

Connecticut, where women and minors under 16 may work more 
than 10 hours in one day, for these two causes. 

Michigan, where women under 21 and boys under 18 may be em- 
ployed more than 60 hours in one week for the second cause (b), and 
where s\ich persons may be employed more than 10 hours in any one 
day for the flr^t cause (a). 

B. — ^Work is Allowed Under Age; Authorities for Granting Exemptions 

Colorado — Exemptions for children between 14 and 16 years, granted 
by the Judge of the county court of the county in which the child 
resides, if it would be, in the opinion of said Judge, for the child's 
best interest to be so employed. 

Kentucky — For children under 14, granted on account of poverty by 
the county Judge, of the county in whith the child resides, sub- 
ject to the approval of the county Attorney, in the event of any 
complaint. 

Minnesota — For children under 14 and illiterates under 16, granted on 
account of poverty by the school board or board of school trustees. 

North Dakota — For children under 14 years, granted on account of 
poverty by the school board of the district or by the board of edu- 
cation of the city or village. 

Rhode Island — For children over 12 years, granted on account of pov- 
erty by authority of the school committee upon the written recom- 
mendation of the overseer of the poor. 

South Carolina — For children under 11 years granted on account of 
poverty provided that the guardian of such children shall furnish 
an affidavit duly sworn to before the magistrate or clerk of court 
of the county, stating the need of the child's support, and provided 
that the officer before whom the affidavit is subscribed shall en- 
dorse upon the back thereof his approval and consent. 

Texas — For illiterates under 14, whose parents are incapacitated to sup- 
port them. 

Washington — For children under 14, granted on account of poverty by 
any superior court Judge living within the residence district of 
any such child, for any occupation not in his opinion dangerous to 
the health or morals of such child. 

Wisconsin — For children over 12 years, in vacation, granted on account 
of poverty by the county Judge of the county in which the child 
resides, or by the commissioner of labor, or by any factory inspector 
or assistant factory inspector. 
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SCHEDULE I— ENFORCEMENT. 
I. THE CHILD LABOR LAWS. 

The states provide in various ways for the enforcement of the 
child labor laws. Five states have made no provisiom for enforcement, 
but violation of the law may be prosecuted by the County Attorney, if 
complaint is made to him by any interested person. Some of the states 
have entirely given over to the school authorities the enforcement of 
child labor laws, and in many others the truant officers as well as the 
factory inspectors are authorized to enter places of employment, to de- 
mand certificates of age or schooling, to make arrests and to enter 
prosecutions for violation through the Prosecuting Attorney. 

In seven states Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
Tork, Oregon and Wisconsin, the factory inspectors may demand a cer- 
tificate of physical fitness from some regular or county physician in the 
case of young persons who may seem physically unable to perform the 
labor at which they may be employed and shall have the power to pro- 
liibit the employment of any minor that cannot obtain such a certificate. 
In New York the physical fitness of a child apparently 14 years old is 
determined by a medical officer of the .board or the department of 
liealth. 

OFFICIALS FOR ENFORCEMENT OF THE CHILD LABOR LAW. 

Alabama — No special officials for inspection or enforcement. 

Arkansas — No special officials for inspection or enforcement. 

California — Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics salary 
$3,000; Deputy, salary $1,800; Assistants not exceeding 3, salaries 
not to exceed $4.00 per day, all expenses allowed. 

Colorado — ^Truant officers appointed and salaries fixed by the board of 
school directors; vested with police powers and with authority to 
enter workshops, factories and all other places where children may 
be employed, in the way of investigation or otherwise. 

Connecticut — Agents appointed by the state board of education for 
terms of not more than one year, salaries not to exceed $5 a day, 
including expenses. The school visitors or the town school com- 
mittee in every town, shall once or more in every year examine 
into the situation of the children employed in all manufacturing 
establishments, and ascertain whether all the provisions of the 
law are- observed and report all violations to the proper prosecut- 
ing authority. 

Illinois — Chief State Factory Inspector, salary $2,000; Assistant Chief 
salary, $1,250, and 18 deputy factory inspectors, salaries $1,000. 
Appropriation to cover all necessary expenses, $10,000. 

Indiana — Chief Inspector of the Department of Inspection, salary $1,800 
and actual expenses and a sufficient number of deputies not to ex- 
ceed 5. 

Iowa — Commisioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, salajy $1,500 
and expenses (not to exceed $500 per annuto for Commissioner 
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and Deputy) ; and one deputy. Also mayor and chief of police of 
every city and town. 

Kansas — Inspector of Mines, salary $2,000. 

Kentucky — Labor Inspector and one assistant labor Inspector, salary 
$1,200 and $1,000 and traveling expenses. 

'The grand jury shall have Inquisitorial powers to Investigate 
violations of this act and judges of the circuit courts of this state 
shall specially charge the grand jury at the beginning of each 
term of court to Investigate the violations of this act." 

Louisiana — Superintendent or chief officer of the police in cities; In 
towns the Mayor shall detail what portion of the police force Is nec- 
essary. 

Maine — Inspector of Factories and Workshops, salary $1,000 and reas- 
onable expenses; and a sufficient number of assistant deputies, 
salaries $2 per day and reasonable expenses while engaged in duty. 
For violatloln of the section requiring chlldern under 15 to attend 
school for a required period during employment, school commit- 
tees and superintendent must report to the county attorney who 
shall prosecute therefor. , 

Maryland — Attendance officers, not more than 12 to be appointed for 
the city of Baltimore by the board of school commissioners, their 
compensation to be paid and fixed by the mayor and the city coun- 
cil of Baltimore city; and not more than three for any county, ap- 
pointed by the several boards of county school commissioners, their 
compensation fixed and paid by the county commissioners. 
The police commissioners of Baltimore City shall cause to be made 
annually a full record of each child between 6 and 16 years of age 
in each precinct of the city, the place where and the year and 
month when such children last attended school, with name and ad- 
dress of parents, or guardians, and of employers of such 
children, to be furnished to boards of school commissioners, of 
Baltimore City. 

Massachusetts — Chief of the District Police, salary $2,500; deputy 
chief, salary $2,400 and 28 factory inspectors, salaries $1,500 and 
all necessary traveling expenses. Truant officers appointed by the 
school committee of every city and town, to receive no fees. 

Michigan — Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics, salary $2,000 and expenses; Deputy, appointed by the Com- 
missioner, whose term of office shall continue during the pleasure 
of such Commissioner, salary $1,500 and expenses and such assis- 
tants as shall be necessary, at least one of whom shalLbe a woman. 
(Total appropriation about $35,000.) 

Minnesota — Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor, salary $2,500 and 
expenses; assistant commissioner and factory Inspector, salaries 
$1,500 and $1,200, and two deputies and two assistant factory in- 
spectors, salaries $1,000 each and expenses, (total appropriation 
$12,200). 
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Missouri — Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Inspection and Statis- 
tics, salary $2,000 and such assistance and expenses as may be nec- 
essary, not exceeding $2,000 per year. 

Montana — ^Truant officers, appointed and salary fixed by the School 
Board. Vested with police powers, with authority to serve war- 
rants and to enter workshops, factories, stores and all other places 
where children may be employed. The Inspector of Mines, for 
mines. 

J^ebraska — Deputy Commissioner of Labor, salary $1,500. 

New Hampshire — State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and dep- 
uties appointed by superintendent, necessary expenses to be allow- 
ed by Governor and council. Also truant officers appointed by dis- 
trict school boards and paid by the towns. 

J^ew Jersey — Commissioner of Labor, salary $2,500; assistant commis- 
sioner salary $1,500 and 11 inspectors, two of whom shall be 
women, salaries $1,000 and all necessary expenses allowed. 

JMew York — The Board or Department of Health or Health Commission- 
ers, for emyloymeut in mercantile establishments; in factories, the 
Commissioner of Labor, salary $3,500 first deputy commissioner 
of labor salary $2,500 and 38 deputies, salaries $1,000, 9 of whom 
are women. 

JNorth Carolina — Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor, salary $1,500. 

JMorth Dakota — Truant officer appointed by the board of education in 
any city of more than 5,000 inhabitants, or the president of the 
school board of any district. 

Ohio — Chief Inspector of the Department of Workshops and Factories, 
salary $2,000; three district inspectors, salaries $1,000 and eight 
additional district inspectors if necessary; all expenses allowed. 
Inspectors have same authority as truant officers to enforce school 
attendance of any child found violating the school laws. 

Oregon — The Board of Inspectors of Child Labor composed of 5 per- 
sons, 3 at least of whom shall be women, to serve without compen- 
sation. 

Pennsylvania — Factory Inspector and 39 deputy factory inspectors, 5 of 
whom shall be women, at salaries of $1,200, traveling expenses 
allowed. For mines. Chief of Department of Mines and 30 inspec- 
tors. 

JRhode Island — Two factory inspectors, one of whom shall be a woman, 
all necessary expenses not to amount to more than $1,200. One or 
more truant officers, appointed by the school committee of each 
town or city and compensation fixed by the same. 

'South Carolina — No special officials for Inspection or enforcement. 

South Dakota — District School Board or the Chairman of the board of 
education in independent districts or the county superintendent. 

Tennessee — Grand Jury has inquisitorial powers to investigate viola- 
tions and judges of the circuit courts of the state shall specially 
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charge the grand jury at the begining of each term of the court 
to investigate violations. 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics and Mines, expenses of the depart- 
ment not to exceed $4,000 per year; commissioner to act as inspec- 
tor of mines. 

Texas — No special ofllcials for inspection or enforcement. 

Vermont — Town Superintendent, appointed and compensation fixed by 
the boards of school directors. Truant officers two to be appointed 
by selectmen of a town and the Mayor of a city; salary at the rate- 
of $2.00 a day for time actually spent. 

Virginia — So special officials for inspection or enforcement. Act passed 
April 16, 1903. No prosecution lodged up to Dec. 12, 1904. 

Washington — Commissioner of Labor. 

West Virginia — State Commissioner of Labor. 

Wisconsin — Commissioner of Labor, salary $2,000; deputy commis- 
sioner, $1,500 and 7 factory inspectors, salaries $1,000; 1 factory 
inspector salary $1,200. 

PENALTIES. 

The penalties for infringement of the Child Labor Laws fall under 
two heads: penalties for the employer and penalties for parent or guard- 
ian. 

Penalty for Employer for Employing Child Under Age (a) and Over 

Time (b) 

Alabama — Fine of not more than $200. 

Arkansas — Fine of not more than $500. 

California — Fine of not less than $50 nor more than $200, or by im- 
prisonment of not more than 60 days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment for each offense. 

Connecticut — Not more than $20 for each offense. 

Colorado — Fine of not less than $50 nor more than $500 and imprison- 
ment in the county jail not less than 30 days nor more than 3 
months. Applying to (a). 

Illinois — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $100 for each offense 
and to stand committed until such fines and costs are paid. • 

Indiana — Fine of not more than $50 for the first offense, and not more 
than $100 for the second offense to which may be added im- 
prisonment for not more than ten days and for the third offense 
a fine of not less than $250 and not more than 30 days im- 
prisonment in the county jail. Applying to (a). 

Kentucky — Fine of not less than $25 and not more than $250. Ap- 
plying to (a). 

Maine — Fine of not less than $25 nor more than $50 for each offense- 

Massachussets — Fine of not more than $50 for first offense, and who- 
ever continues to violate the law after being notified by a truant 
officer or an inspector of factories shall for every day thereafter 
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that such employment continues, be punished by a fine of not 
less than $5 nor more than |20. 

Maryland — Fine of not less than |100 for each offense and pay for the 
cost of prosecution, one-half to go to the informer, and one-half 
to the school fund of the county or city in which the offense 
shall have been committed. 

JMichigan — Fine of not less than 1 5 nor more than $100, or by im- 
prisonment for not less than 10 nor more than 90 days or by 
both in the discretion of the court. 

Minnesota — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each 
offense. 

Missouri — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100 or im- 
prisonment in the county jail for not less than 2 nor more than 
10 days or both, for each offense. Applying to (a). 

Montana — Fine of not more than $1,000 for mines or any similiar 
business. Applying to (b). 

Nebraska — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each 
offense, provided that no conviction shall be had under this act 
unless the proceedings shall be commenced within one year after 
the offense shall have been committed. Applying to (a). 

New Hampshire — Fine of not more than $50 for the use of the dist- 
rict for each offense. 

New Jersey — Fine of $50 for each offense. 

Louisiana — Fine of $100 for each offense or imprisonment in the 
parish jail not more than 30 days, or both, in the discretion of 
the court. 

New York — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $100 for a first 
offense; for a second offense not less than $50 nor more than 
$200 or by imprisonment for not more than 30 days, or by both; 
for a third offense not less than $250 or by imprisonment for not 
more than 30 days, or by both. 

North Carolina — Punishment at the discretion of the court. 

North Dakota — Fine of not less than $10 and not more than $100. 

Ohio — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50 or imprisonment 
for not less than 10 nor more than 30 days. 

Oregon — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $25 for the first 
offense, not less than $25 nor more than $50 for the second and 
imprisonment for not less than 10 nor more than 30 days for the 
third and each succeeding offense. 

Pennsylvania — Fine of not more than $500. 

Rhode Island — Fine of not more than $500. Applying to (a). Not 
more than $20 for each offense. Applying to (b). 

South Carolina — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $50, or 
imprisonment for not more than 30 days at the discretion of 
the court. 

South Dakota — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100. 

Tennessee — Fine of not less than $25 nor more than $250. Apply- 
ing to (a). 
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Texas — Fine of not less than $50 and not fnore than 1 2 00, each day 
of violating act to constitute a separate offense. Applying to (a). 

Virginia — Fine of not less than $25 nor more than $100. 

Washington — Fine of not less than $50 nor more than $100, or im- 
prisonment in the county jail for hot more than one month for 
each oftense. Applying to (a). 

West Virginia — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $20 for 
each offense. For employment in coal mines, fine of not less than 
$50 nor more than $500. In default of payment, in the discretion 
of the court imprisonment in the county jail for not more than. 
3 months. 

Wisconsin — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100 for eacb^ 
offense. 

Penalty for Employer for Employing Child During School Hours. 

Connecticut — Fine of $20 for every week such child is so employed. 

Colorado — Fine of not less than $25 nor more than $50 and all such fine» 
to be paid into the country treasury and placed to the credit of the 
school district in which the offense occurs. 

Illinois — Fine of not less than $5 'nor more than $100 for each offense 
and to stand committed until such fine and costs are paid. 

Massachusetts — Fine of not more than $50 for the first offense and for 
every day thereafter, after notification by a truant officer or by an 
inspector of factories, a fine of not less than $5 nor more than $20, 

Minnesota — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each of- 
fense. 

Montana — Fine of not less than $25 nor more than $50 for each offense. 

New Hampshire — Fine of noti more than $50 for each offense, for the- 
use of the district. 

New York — Fine of $50 for each offense. 

North Dakota — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50 and costs-, 
for each offense. 

Ohio — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50 or imprisonment 
for not less than 10 nor more than 30 days. 

Oregon — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $25 for the first- 
offense, not less than $25 nor more than .$50 for the second, and 
imprisonment for not less than 10 nor more than 30 days for the 
third and each succeeding offense. 

South Dakota — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $20 and costs 
for every offense. ' 

Vermont — Fine of not more than $50 and for violation after notification 
by truant officer; fine of not less than $5 nor more than $20 for 
each day of such violation. 

Penalty for Employer for Neglecting (a) to Keep File of Age and 

Schooling Certificates and (b) to Produce Them for the In- 
spection of the School Authorities or Factory Inspectors. 

Alabama — Fine of not more than $200. Applying to (a). 
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Arkansas — Fine of not more than $500. Applying to (a). 

California — Not less than |50 nor more than |200 or by imprisonment 
of not more than 60 days, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

Connecticut — Fine of not more than $100. 

Illinois — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $50. 

Indiana — Fine of not more than $50 for the first offense and not more 
than $100 for the second offense to which may be added imprison- 
ment for not more than 10 days, and for the third offense a fine of 
not less than $250 and not more than 30 days' imprisonment in the 
county jail. 

Kansas — For coal mines, fine of not more than $50 for each offense. 

Louisiana — Fine of $100 for each offense or imprisonment in the parish 
jail hot more than 30 days, or both in the discretion of the court. 

Maine — Failure to prodilce age certificate is prima facie evidence that 
the employment of the child for whom it is demanded is illegal. 

Massachusetts — Failure to produce or to have listed age and schooling 
certificate, shall be prima facie evidence of the illegal employment 
of any child whose certificate is not produced or whose name is 
not so listed. 

Maryland — Fine of $100 for the first offense and for every day thereaf- 
ter, after notification by an atendance officer, fine of not less than 
$5 nor more than $20. Failure to produce age or schooling. certifi- 
cate shall be prima facie evidence of the illegal employment of the 
child whose certificate is not produced. 

Michigan — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $100, or by impris- 
onment for not less than 10 days nor more than 90 days, or both 
in the discretion of the court. 

Minnesota — Fine of not less than $25 nor more than $50, for each 
offense. Failure to produce age or school certificate shall be prima 
facie evidence of the illegal employment of the child for whom it 
is not produced. 

Montana — Fine of not less than $25 nor more than $50 for each offense. 

Nebraska — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each offense, 
provided that no conviction shall be had under this act unless the 
proceedings therefor, shall be commenced within one year after 
the offense shall have been committed. Applying to (a). 

New Hampshire — Fine of not more than $50 for each offense, for the 
use of the district. Applying to (a). 

New Jersey — Fine of $50 for each offense. 

New York — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $100 for the first 
offense; for a second offense not less than $50 nor more than $200 
or by imprisonment for not more than 30 days, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment; for a third offense not less than $250 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than 60 days or by both fine and impris- 
onment. 

Ohio-— Fime of not less than $25 nor more than $50. 

Oregon — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $25 for the first 
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offense, not less than |25 nor more than 1 50 for the second, and 
imprisonment for not less than 10 nor more than 30 days for the 
third offense and each succeeding. 

Pennsylvania — Fine of not more than |500. Applying to (a). 

Rhode Island — Fine of not more than |500. 

Vermont — Fine of not more than $50; for violation after notification by 
truant officer, fine of not less than $5 nor more than $20 for each 
day of violation. 

Wisconsin — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100 for each 
offense. 

Penalty for Employer for Employment of Illiterates who do not go to 

Nii^t School. 

Colorado — Fine of not less than $25 and not more than $100. 

Connecticut — Fine of not more than $50. 

Illinois — ^Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $100 and to stand 
committed until such fines and costs are paid. 

Maryland — Fine of not more than $100 for each offense; such fines 
to be paid to the school commissioners for use in supporting even- 
ing schools in the city or county, in which the minor resides., 

Massachusetts — Fine of not more than $100 for each offense to the 
use of the evening schools in the town or city in which such minor 
resides. 

Michigan — Fine of not less than $5 and not more than $100 or impris- 
onment for not less than 10 nor more than 90 days, or both in the 
discretion of the court. 

Minnesota — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50. 

New Hampshire — Fine of not more than $20 for the use of the evening 
schools of the town or city in which the offense was committed. 

New York — Fine of $50 for each offense. 

Penalty for Employer for Refusing Entrance to or Obstructing Factory- 
Inspectors or School Authorities. 

California — Fine of not less than $50 nor more than $200. 

Illinois — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $100 for each offense 
and to stand committed until such fines and costs are paid. 

Indiana — Fine of not more than $50 for the first offense and not more 
than $100 for the second offense to which may be added imprison- 
ment for not more than 10 days, and for the third offense a fine 
of not less than $250 and not more than 30 days' imprisonment in 
the county jail. 

Iowa — Fine of not more than $100 and costs of prosecution or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail not exceeding 30 days. 

Kentucky — Fine of not more than $100 or to be imprisoned in jail not 
more than 6 months or both to be so fined and imprisoned in the 
discretion of the jury. 

Maine — Fine of $50. 

Maryland — Fine of not less than $50 for each offense. 

Michigan — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $100 or by impris- 
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onment for not less than 10 days nor more than 90 days, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

Missouri — Fine of not less than $25 nor more than $100. 

Massachusetts — Fine of not more than $1,000. 

New Jersey — Fine of $50 for each offense. 

New York — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $100 for a first 
offense, for second offense not less than $50 nor more than $200 
or by imprisonment for not more than 30 days, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment; for a third offense, not less than $250, or 
by imprisonment for not more than 30 days, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

Pennsylvania — Fine of not more than $500. 

Rhode Island — Fine of not more than $10. 

Wisconsin — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100 for each 
offense. 

Penalty for Parent for Allowing Child to be Employed under Age (a> 

or. Over Time (b). 

Alabama — Fine of not more than $200. 

Arkansas — Fine of not more than $500. 

California — Fine of not less than $50 nor more than $200 or by im- 
prisonment of not more than 60 days or by both, for each offense. 

Connecticut — Fine of not more than $60 and every week of snch em- 
ployment to be a distinct offense. 

Illinois — For each offense fine of not less than $5 nor more than $25 
and to stand committed until such fines and costs are paid. 

Indiana — Fine of not more than $50 for the first offense and not more 
than $100 for the second offense to which may be added imprison- 
ment for not more than 10 days, and for a third offense a fine of 
not less than $250 and not more than 30 days* imprisonment in the 
county jail. 

Maine-^ — Fine of not less than $25 nor more than $50 for each offense. 

Massachusetts — Fine of not more than $50 for the first offense, and for 
every day thereafter that employment continues, after notification 
by a truant officer or by an inspector of factories, a fine of not less 
than $5 nor more than $20 for (a) ; fine of not less than $50 nor 
more than $100 for (b). 

Michigan — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $100, or by im- 
prisonment for not less than 10 nor more than 90 days or by both 
in the discretion of the court. 

Minnesota — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each 
offense. 

Missouri — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100, or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail for not less than 2 nor more than 
10 days or by both, for each offense. Applying to (a). 

Nebraska — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each 
offense, provided that no conviction shall be had unless the pro- 
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ceedings therefor shall be commenced within one year after the 
offense shall have been committed. Applying to (a). 

New Jersey — ^Plne of |50 for each offense. 

Oregon — Fine of not less than 1 5 nor more than $25. 

Pennsylvania — Fine of not more than |500. 

Rhode Island — Fine of not more than $20 for each offense. Apply- 
ing to (b). 

South Carolina — Fine of not less than 1 10 nor more than $50, or im- 
prisonment for not more than 30 days, at the discretion of the 
court. Applying to (a). 

Vermont — Fine of not more than $50, and for violation after being 
notified by truant ofllcer, fine of not less than $5 nor more than $20 
for each day of such violation. 

Penalty for Parent for Allowing Illiterate Child to be Employed With- 
out Attending Day or Night School. 

Maryland — Fine of not more than $20 to the use of the city or county 
in which the offense occurs. 

Massachusetts — Fine of not more than $20 to the use of the evening 
schools of the town or city in which such offense occurs. 

Michigan — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $100, or imprison- 
ment for not less than 10 nor more than 90 days, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Minnesota — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each 
offense. 

New Hampshire — Fine of not more than $20 for the use of the even- 
ing schools of the town or city in which the offense was com- 
mitted. 

Penalty for Making any False Statements in an Age or Schooling 

Certificate. 

Alabama — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $100, or hard labor 
for term not exceeding 3 months. To be tried before some justice 
of the peace or other court or officer having jurisdiction for trial. 

Arkansas — Usual punishment for perjury. 

Connecticut — Fine of not more than $20. 

Illinois — Fine of not less than ^5 nor more than $100 for each offense 
and to stand committed until such fine and costs are paid. 

Kentucky — Usual punishment for perjury. 

Maine — Fine of $100^ 

Massachusetts — Fine of not more than $50. 

Maryland — Fine of not more than $50 or imprisonment for not more 
than 30 days, or both in the discretion of the court. 

Minnesota — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50. 

New Hampshire — ^Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50 for 
each offense. 

New Jersey — Fine of $50 for each offense. 
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New York — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than 1 100 for a first 
offense; for second offense, not less than |50 nor more than 1 200, 
or by imprisonment for not more than 30 days, or by both; for a 
third offence not less than 1 2 50, or by Imprisonment of not more 
than 60 days or by both. 

North Carolina — Punishment at the discretion of the court. 

North Dakota — Fine of not less than |20 nor more than |50 and costs. 

South Carolina — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $50 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 30 days in the discretion of the 
court. 

South Dakota — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $20. 

Tennessee — Punishment usual for perjury. 

Vermont — Fine of not more than $50. 

SCHEDULE I. (Continued) — ENFORCEMENT. 
2. THE COMPUIiSORY EDUCATION LAWS. 

Almost all of the states having compulsory education laws, pro- 
vide for their enforcement by authorizing the appointment of one or 
more truant officers in each school district. These officers are usually 
appointed by the school authorities; they must notify parents of the 
violation" of the compulsory education laws, and are given police powers 
for the arrest of truants. Their salaries are usually fixed by the boards 
appointing them and vary from no compensation as in Massachusetts to 
$2 for each working day. 

Penalty for Parent for Failure to Send Children to School. 

California — Fine of not more than $10, or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 days for the first offense, for subsequent offenses fine of not 
less than $10 nor more than $50, or imprisonment for not less 
than 5 nor more than 25 days, or both fine and imprisonment. 

Colorado — Fine not less than $5 or more than $20 or the court may re- 
quire parent or guardian to give bond in the penal sum of $100, 
with sureties to the approval of the judge of the county court, con- 
ditioned that he or she will cause the child to attend some recog- 
nized school within 5 days after and to remain during term pre- 
scribed by law. Upon failure to pay fine or furnish bond, said 
parent or guardian shall be imprisoned in the county jail not less 
than 10 days nor more than 30 days. 

Connecticut — Fine of not more than $5, each week's failure to be a 
distinct offense. 

District- of Columbia — Fine of not more than $20. 

Idaho — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $25 for the first offense, 
not less than $10 nor more than $50 for the second and each sub- 
sequent offense, besides costs. 

Illinois — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $20 and costs and to 
stand committed until paid. 

Indiana — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $25, and in the discre- 
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tion of the court imprisonment in the county jail for not less than 
2 nor more than 90 days. 

Iowa — Fine of not less than $3 nor more than |20 for each offense. 

Kansas — ^Flne of not less than $5 nor more than 1 2 5. 

Maine — Fine of not more than $25 for each offense. 

Maryland — Fine of not more than 1 5 for each offense. 

Massachusetts — Fine of not more than |20. 

Michigan — Fine of not less than |5 nor more than $50, or by imprison- 
ment in the county or city jail for not less than 2 nor more than 
90 days, or both fine and imprisonment. 

Minnesota — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $25 for the first 
offense. 

Montana — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $20. 

Nebraska — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $20. 

Nevada — Fine of not less than $50 nor more than $100 for the first 
/ offense, not less than $100 nor more than $200 for subsequent 
offenses, besides costs. 

New Hampshire — Fine of $10 for first offense; $20 for each subsequent 
offense. 

New Jersey — Punishable as a disorderly person. 

New Mexico — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $25, or by impris- 
onment for not more than 10 days in any. county jail. 

New York — Fine of not more than $5 for the first offense and for each 
subsequent offense fine of not more than $50, or imprisonment for 
not more than 30 days or both fine and imprisonment. 

North Dakota — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $20 for the first 
offense, not less than $10 nor more than $50 for subsequent of- 
fenses and costs. 

Ohio — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $20, or imprisonment 
for not less than 10 nor more than 30 days. 

Oregon — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $25. 

Pennsylvania — Fine of not more than $2 for the first offense and not 
more than $5 for each subsequent, and in default imprisonment 
for not more than 2 day for the first offense and not more than 5 
days for each subsequent offense. 

Rhode Island — Fine of not more than $20 for each offense. 

South Dakota — Fine of not less than $10 nor more than $20 for each 
offense and to stand committed until fine and costs are paid. 

Vermont — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $25. 

Washington — Fine of not less than $20 nor more than $50 for each 
offense. 

West Virginia — Fine of $2 for the first offense and $5 for each subse- 
quent offense. 

Wisconsin — Fine of not less than $5 nor more than $50 for each offense. 

A STANDARD CHILD LABOR LAW. 
The best provisions of the laws of Massachusetts, New York and 
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Illinois have been included in the Standard Child Labor Law which 
follows. Attention is asked for the provisions covering street occupa- 
tions for children. 

BE IT ENACTED, ETC., AS FOLLOWS: 

Compiled from New York Factory and Mercantile Establishments 

Laws of 1903. Child under 14 Years. 

Sec. 1. No child under fourteen years of age shall be employed, 
permitted or suffered to work in or in connection with any factory, 
workshop, mercantile establishment, store, business office, telegraph 
office restaurant, hotel, apartment house or in the distribution or trans- 
mission of merchandise or messages. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, firm or corporation to employ any child under fourteen years of 
age in any business or service whatever, during any part of the term 
during which the public schools of the district in which the child resides 
are in session. 

New York Compulsory Education Law of 1903, Sec. 5. . Compiled from 
. .Massachusetts Law and New York Factory Law of 1903.. Child. . 
Under 16 Years. 

Sec. 2. No child between fourteen and sixteen years of age shall 
be employed, permitted or suffered to work in any factory, workshop 
or mercantile establishment unless the person pr corporation employing 
him procures and keeps on file and accessable to the truant officers of 
the town or city, and to the inspectors of factories, an employment 
certificate a^ hereinafter prescribed, and keeps two complete lists of 
all such children employed therein, one on file and one conspicuously 
posted near the principal entrance of the building in which such chil- 
dren are employed. On termination of the employment of a child so 
registered, and whose certificate is so filed, such certificate shall be 
forthwith surrendered by the employer to the child or its parent or 
guardian or custodian. 

Massachusetts Law. . Employment Certificate, By Whom Approved. 

Sec. 3. An employment certificate shall be approved only by the 
superintendent of schools or by a person authorized by him in writing, 
or, where there is no superintendent of schools, by a person authorized 
by the school committee: provided, that no member of a school com- 
mittee or other person authorized as aforesaid shall have authority to 
approve such certificate for any child then in or about to enter his own 
employment or the employment of a firm or corporation of which he is 
a member, officer or employee. 

New York Factory Laws of 1903, Chapter 184. . Employment Certificate. 

Sec. 4. The person authorized to issue employment certificates 
shall not isue such certificate until he has received, examined, approved, 
and filed the following papers duly executed: (1) The school record 
of such child properly filled out and signed as provided in this article. 
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(2) A passport or duly attested transcript of the certificate of birth 
or baptism or other religious record, showing the date and place of birth 
of such child. A duly attested transcript of the birth certificate filed 
according to law with a reslstrar of vital statistics, or other ofllcer charg- 
ed with the duty of recording births, shall be conclusive evidence of the 
age of such child. (3) The affidavit of the parent or guardian or cus- 
todian of a child, which shall be required, however, only in case such 
last mentioned transcript of the certificate of birth be not produced and 
filed, showing the place and date of birth of such child; which affidavit 
must be taken before the officer issuing the employment certificate, who 
is hereby authorized and required to administer such oath, and who 
shall not demand or receive a fee therefor. Such employment certificate 
shall not be Issued until such chllds father has personally appeared 
before and been examined by the officer issuing the certificate, and until 
such officer shall, after making such examination, sign and file In his 
office a statement that the child can read and legibly write simple sen- 
tences in the English language and that in his opinion the child is four- 
teen years of age or upwards and has reached the normal development 
of a child of its age, and is in sound health and is physically able to per- 
from the work which it Intends to do. In doubtful cases such physi- 
cal fitness shall be determined by a medical officer of the board or de- 
partment of health. Every such employment certificate shall be signed, 
in the presence of the officer Issuing the same by the child in whose 
name it is Isued. 

Contents of Certificate. 
Sec. 5. Such certificate shall state the date and place of birth of 
the child, and describe the color of the hair and eyes, the height and 
weight and any distinguishing facial marks of such child, and that the 
papers required by the preceding section have been duly examined, ap- 
proved and filed and that the child named in such certificate has ap- 
peared before the officer signing the certificate and been examined. 

School Record, What to Contain. 

Sec. 6. The school record required by this article sliall be signed 
by the principal or chief executive officer of the school which such child 
has attended and shall be furnished, on demand, to a child entitled 
thereto. It shall contain a statement certifying that the child has reg- 
ularly attended the public schools or schools equivalent thereto or 
parochial schools for not less than one hundred and thirty days during 
the school year previous to his arriving at the age of fourteen years 
or during the year previous to applying for such school record and is 
able to read and write simple sentences In the English language, and 
has received during such period instruction in reading, spelling, writing, 
English grammar and geography and is familiar with the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic up to and including fractions. Such school 
record shall also give the age and residence of the child as shown on the 
records of the school and the name of its parent, guardian or custodian. 
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Report of Certificates Issued. 

See. 7. The local board of education or the school committee of a 
city, village or town, shall transmit, between the first and tenth day of 
each month, to the officer of the factory inspector a list of the names 
of the children to whom certificates have been issued. 

Illinois Factory Laws of 1903, Sec. 10. Hours of Labor. 

Sec. 8. No person under the age of sixteen years shall be employed 
or suffered or permitted to work at any gainful occupation more than 
forty-eight hours in any one ^eek, nor more than eight hours in any one 
day; or before the hour of seven o'clock in the morning or after the 
hour of seven o'clock in the evening. Every employer shall post in a 
conspicuous place in every room where such minors are employed a 
printed notice stating the hours required of them each day of the week, 
the hours of commencing and stopping work and the hours when the 
time or times allowed for dinner or for other meals begins and ends. 
The printed form of such notice shall be furnished by the State Inspec- 
tor of Factories and the employment of any such minor for longer time 
in any day so stated shall be deemed a violation of this section. 
Compiled from Massachusetts Law. . Failure to Produce Certificate. 

Sec. 9. Whoever employs a child under sixteen years of age, and 
whoever having under his control a child under such age permits such 
child to be employed in violation of sections one or two of this act, 
shall, for such offense, be fined not more than fifty dollars; and whoever 
continues to employ any child in violation of either of said sections of 
this act after being notified by a truant officer or an inspector of fac- 
tories thereof, shall for every day thereafter ' that such employment 
continues, be fined not less than five nor more than twenty dollars. A 
failure to produce to a truant officer or inspector of factories any em- 
ployment certificate or list required by this act shall be prima facie 
evidence of the illegal employment of any person whose employment 
certificate is not produced or whose name is not so listed. Any corpora- 
tion or employer retaining employment certificate in violation of section 
five of this act shall be fined ten dollars. Every person authorized to 
sign the certificate prescribed by section five of this act who knowingly 
certifies to any materially false statement therein shall be fined not more 
than fifty dollars. 

Truant Officers to. Inspect Work Places. 

Sec. 10. Truant officers may visit the .factories, workshops and 
mercantile establishments in their several towns and cities and ascer- 
tain whether any minors are employed therein contrary to the provis- 
ions of this act, and they shall report any cases of such illegal employ- 
ment to the school committee and to the inspector of factories. Inspec- 
tors of factories and truant officers may require that the employment 
certificates and lists provided for in this act, of minors employed in 
such factories, workshops or mercantile establishments, shall be pro- 
duced for their inspection. Complaints for offenses under this act shall 
be brought by inspectors of factories. 
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Sec. 11. No child under the age of sixteen years shall be employ- 
ed at sewing belts, or to assist in sewing belts, in aijy capacity what- 
ever; nor shall any child adjust any belt to any machinery; they shall 
not oil or assist in oiling, wiping or cleaning machinery, they shall not 
operate or assist in operating circular or band saws, wood shapers, 
wood-joiners, planers, sandpaper or wood-polishing machinery, emery 
or polishing wheels used for polishing metal, wood-turning or boring 
machinery, stamping machines in sheet metal and tinware manufactur- 
ing, stamping machines in washer and nut factories, " operating cor- 
rugating rolls, such as are used in roofing factories, nor shall they be 
employed in operating any passenger or freight elevators, steam boiler, 
steam machinery, or other steam generating apparatus, or as pin boys in 
any bowling alleys; they shall not operate or assist in operating, dough 
brakes, or cracker machinery of any description; wire or iron straight- 
ening machinery ; nor shall they operate or assist in operating rolling mill 
machinery punches or shears, washing, grinding or mixing mill or cal- 
endar rolls in rubber manufacturing, nor shall they operate or assist in 
operating laundry machinery; nor shall children be employed in any 
capacity in preparing any composition in which dangerous or poisonous 
acids are used, and they shall not be employed in any capacity in the 
manufacture of paints, colors or white lead; nor shall they be employed 
in any capacity whatever in operating or assisting to operate any pas- 
senger or freight elevator; nor shall they be employed in any capacity 
whatever in the manufacture of goods for immoral purposes, or any 
other employment that may be considered dangerous to their lives or 
limbs, or where their health may be injured or morals depraved; nor 
in any theatre, concert hall, or place of amusement wherein intoxicating 
liquors are sold; nor shall females under sixteen years of age be em- 
ployed in any capacity where such employment compels them to remain 
standing constantly. 

THE NEBRASKA CHILD LABOR LAW. 

An act to regulate the employment of children in manufacturing, 
mechanical, industrial, or mercantile establishment, to provide a pen- 
alty for its violation and the enforcement of its provisions, and to re- 
peal sections 245aa, 245bb, and 245cc, of the Criminal Code of the State 
of Nebraska. That the provisions of this Act shall be known as sections 
255aa, 245bb 245cc, 242cc-l, 245cc-2, and 245cc-3, of the Criminal 
Code of Nebraska. 

Section 245aa. — That any male or female child under the age of 
ten years shall not be employed in any manufacturing, mechanical, 
industrial, or mercantile establishment. 

Sec. 245bb. — That any male or female child under the age of four- 
teen years shall not be employed in any manufacturing, mechanical, 
industrial, or mercantile establishments, except during the vacations 
of the public schools; unless during the next year preceding such em- 
ployment, said child has for at least twenty weeks attended some pub- 
lic or private day school where the English [language] is taught; nor 
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shall such employment continue, unless such child shall in each and 
every year attend school as herein provided, and no child shall be so 
employed who does not present a certificate signed by the President 
and Secretary of the School Board of the school district in which said 
child resides, of their compliance with the. requirements of this section. 
Nor shall any owner, superintendent, or overseer of any such establish- 
ment, parent or guardian consent to or permit the employment of any 
child contrary to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 245co. — Any owner, superintendent, or overseer of any such 
establishment, shall require and keep on file, open to the inspection of 
the public, a certificate of thee age place of birth and residence of every 
male and female child under sixteen years of age employed therein, 
so long as such child is so employed; which certificate shall also state, 
in case the child is under fourteen years of age, the amount of said 
child's school attendance during the year next preceding his employ- 
ment, and such certificate shall *)e signed by the President and Secretary 
of the School Board of the school district in which the child resides, 
and the forms of certificate herein referred to shall be approved by the 
Attorney General of this state. 

Sec. 245CC-1. — Any person who shall be convicted of a violation 
of any of the provisions of this act shall pay for every such offense a fine 
of not less than twenty dollars nor more than fifty dollars, Provided, 
However: That no conviction shall be had under this act unless the pro- 
ceedings therefor shall be commenced within one year after the offense 
shall have been committd. 

Sec. 245CC-2. — It is hereby made the duty of the Deputy 
Labor Commissioner of this state, upon complaint being filed with him, 
to inspect any and all establishments to which this act applies, and 
ascertain whether any of the provisions of this act have been violated. 
Whenever it shall come to his knowledge that any of the provisions of 
this act have been or are being violated, it shall be his duty to cause 
the same to be enforced. Provided, However: That nothing in this 
section contained shall be construed to prevent any other person from 
causing the enforcement of the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 245CC-3. — Sections 245aa, and 245bb, and 245cc, of the Crimi- 
nal Code now in force are hereby repealed, and the provisions of this 
act shall be known as sections 245aa, 245bb 245cc-l, 245cc-2, and 
245CC-3, of the Criminal Code of the state of Nebraska. 

The effort to restrict the labor of children on the streets is so re- 
cent, and the measures hitherto adopted are so largely experimental, 
that it seems best to print in full the newsboy law now in force in New 
York, followed by a brief statement of the substance of the provisions 
in which it is excelled by the Boston law. 

LAWS OF NEW YORK. 

An Act to amend the labor law relating to children working in 
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Streets and public places in cities of the first clasai. 

Became a law, April 8, 1903, with the approval of the Governor 
passed, three-fifths being present. 

fr 174. Prohibited Employment of children in street trades. — ^No 
male child under ten, and no girl under sixteen years of age shall in 
any city of the first class sell or expose or ofCer for sale newspapers in 
any street or public place. 

Permit any Badge for Newsboyi^, How Issued. 

175. No male child actually or apparantly under fourteen years 
of age shall sell or expose or ofCer for saie said articles unless a permit 
or badge as hereinafter provided shall have been issued to him by the 
district superintendent of the board of education of the city and school 
district where said child resides, or by such other oflBcer thereof as may 
be officially designated by such board for that purpose, on the applica- 
tion of the parent, guardian -or other person having the custody of the 
child desiring such permit and badge, or in case said child has no parent, 
guardian or custodian, then on the application of his next friend, being 
an adult. Such permit and badge shall not be issued until the officer 
issuing the same shall have received, examined, approved and placed on 
file in his office, satisfactory proof that such male child is of the age 
of ten or upwards. No permit or badge provided for herein shall be 
Valid for any purpose except during the period in which such proof shall 
remain on file, nor shall such permit or badge be authority beyond the 
period fixed therein for its duration. After having received examined, 
approved* and placed on file such proof, the officer shall issue to the 
child a permit and badge. 

Contents of Permit and Badge. 

176. Such permit shall state the date and place of birth of the 
child, the name and address of its parent, guardian, custodian or next 
friend, as the case may be, and describe the color of hair and eyes, the 
height and weight, and any distinguishing facial mark of such child, 
and shall further state that the proof required by the preceding sec- 
tion has been duly examined, approved and filed; and that the child 
named in such permit has appeared before the officer issuing the per- 
mit. The badge furnished by the officer issuing the permit shall bear 
on its face a number corresponding to the number of the permit, and 
the name of the child. Every such permit, and every such badge, on 
its reverse side, shall be signed in the presence of the officer issuing the 
same by the child in whose name it is issued. 

Regrulatlons Concerning: Badgre and P«rmlt. 

177. The badge provided for herein shall be worn conspicuously 
at all times by such child while so working; and such permit and 
badge shall expire at the end of one year from the date of their issue. 
No child to whom such permit and badge are issued, shall transfer 
the same to any other person nor be engaged in any city of the first 
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class as a newsboy, or shall sell or expose or offer for sale newspapers 
in any street or public place without having upon his person such 
badge, and he shall exhibit the same upon demand at any time to any 
police, or attendance ofllcer. 

Badge and permit to be surrendered. 

178. The parent guardian, custodian or next friend, as the case 
may be, of every child to whom such permit and badge shall be issued 
shall surrender the same to the authority by which said permit and 
badge are issued, at the expiration of the period provided therefor. 

Limit of hours. 

179. No child to whom a permit and badge are issued as pro- 
vided for in the preceding sections, shall sell or expose or offer for sale, 
any newspapers after ten o'clock in the evening. 

Violation of this article, how punished. 

179a. Any child who shall work in any city of the first class in 
any street or public place as a newsboy or shall sell or expose or offer 
for sale newspapers under circumstances forbidden by the provisions 
of this article, must be arrested and brought before a court or magis- 
trate having jurisdiction to commit a child to an incorporated charitable 
reformatory or other institution, and be dealt with according to law; 
and if any such child is commited to an institution, it shall, when 
practicable, be committed to an institution governed by persons of the 
same religious faith as the parents of such child. 

2. Nothing in this act contained shall be deemed or construed to 
repeal, amend, modify, impair or in any manner affect any provisions 
of the penal code or the code of criminal procedure. 

ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS IN FORCE IN BOSTON. 

The following provisions of the Boston law excel the New York law 
and should be incorporated in any statute hereafter adopted. 

No child shall work as a bootblack unless lie is over ten years of 
age; and he shall not sell any other article except newspapers, unless he 
is' over twelve years of age. 

Every permit shall be issued on the condition that the holder there- 
of shall, so long as he continues under the age of fourteen years, attend, 
during every session thereof, one of the public schools, or some regular- 
ly established school in the city of Boston approved by the committee 
on licenses of said city. 

Any minor who violates any of said terms will be deprived of his 
permit and badge, and be fined. 
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STRIKES 



During the biennium of 1903 and 1904, three strikes Of importance 
occurred in Nebraska as follows: — The Union Pacific Railroad strike, 
involving the boilermakers, machinists and blacksmiths employed in the 
construction and repair shops af that system; the Teamsters' strike in 
Omaha, in which were engaged all the union teamsters in that city, and 
the Packing House strike of South Omaha, which involved and was call- 
ed by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers of America. 
This latter strike was a part of the general strike of packing house em- 
ployees which prevailed throughout the United States in all meat pack- 
ing centers. The total number of employees involved in these three 
strikes was 7,050, fifty of these being female workers in tjie packing 
houses. 

Union Pacific Strike. 

The strike of the boilermakers, machinists and blacksmiths in the 
Union Pacific Railroad service was declared July 3rd, 1902, as the re- 
sult of an effort to institute the "piece-work system" throughout the 
shops. The employees had been working under a per hour schedule of 
thirty-two and thirty-four cents. The Nebraska points afCected by this 
strike were Omaha, Columbus, Grand Island and North Platte. The 
strike, however, extended to all points touched by the Union Pacific 
Railroad. The number of men affected was 1,400. 

The question of the number of hours constituting a day's labor was 
not an issue, as an eight hour schedule was effective prior to the strike 
and has been since. The employees won the point at issue, being suc- 
cessful in securing the acceptahce of an agreement which abolished. the 
"piece work" system. An increase in wages of seven per cent was also 
granted. The Company retained such of its present working force as 
it desired upon equal terms with union men. Every striker was rein- 
stated upon application within sixty days of date of agreement. 

Teamsters* Strilce. 

The teamsters employed by all coal, brick and lumber dealers all 
mercantile establishments, and transfer and express lines in Omaha 
went on strike May 1st, 1904, upon the refusal of the employers to 
grant an increase in wages as demanded by the Te9,m Drivers Interna- 
tional Union. The number involved in the strike was 550: Employees 
were out of emplojrment one month and three days, the strike being 
settled and declared off by the union June 3rd, 1904. The strikers gain- 
ed their contention for an increase in wages, but conceeded to employers 
the right to maintain open shops. The wages prior to calling the strike 
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range from $9.00 per week to $45.00 and $50.00 per month. In- 
creases were granted which fixed wages at from $12.00 per week to $50 
$5 5-$ 60 per month. Ten hours constituted a day's work prior to the 
strike and since. All employees returned to work. 

Packing House Strike. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers Union of 
America called a strike July 12, 1904, of all members employed in the 
packing houses of Armour and Company, Cudahy and Company, Swift 
and Company and the National Packing Company located at South Oma- 
ha. This strike resulted from a reduction in the wages of common 
laborers. The wages of the latter prior to the strike, were 19. cents per 
hour with hours of labor per day irregular, depending upon amount 
of slaughtering done. Hours per day ranged from two to teD^ 

This strike was but an extention of the general packing house 
strike which existed in all packing house centers in the United States. 
In South Omaha the strikers numbered about 5,000, fifty of whom 
were females. The period covered by the strike was two months, dur- 
ing which time several violent demonstrations occurred, directed most- 
ly against imported non-union strike breakers. During the last two 
weeks of the strike period the packing houses closed. On September 10, 
1904, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers union call- 
ed off the strike and submitted to the terms of the packers. About three 
hundred employees lost their situations and those common laborers 
who did resume work did so under a reduction of wages from 19 cents 
per hour to 17% cents per hour. 
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FIRE ESCAPE ENFOBOEMENT 



In the enforcement of the fire escape law an official comes into 
full realization of the value that the average citizen places upon human 
life, and to what extent the commandment "Be thy brother's keeper" 
secures practical application. It is a surprising and greatly tg be 
regretted fact that the ordinary owner of public buildings in the erec- 
tion of the same and in supplying it with modem conveniences, never 
gives a moment's thought or, attention to providing even the minimum 
of protection against fire to the lives which may inhabit his building 
or buildings. In my enforcement of this law, I have had to deal very 
much with those who in the past have opposed it and have refused com- 
pliance therewith. Since the horrible catastrophy resulting from the 
burning of the Iroquois theatre in Chicago, it might be supposed that 
the minds of men might be compelled to appreciate the value of the 
lives of the public that gather in their public meeting places, and that 
they would realize the absolute necessity of surrounding their build- 
ings with every possible means of protection and safety, but it is hard 
indeed to move men's minds when it means the expenditure of the 
"Almighty Dollar." 

During the past biennium every city in this state, which contains 
buildings subject to the present statute, has been vlsited,^ and the law 
enforced in every possible case. Especially have I made effort to secure 
the proper protection of all hotels, theatres and public halls. During the 
biennium I have ordered fire escapes constructed an one hundred and 
thirty buildings in the state. Seventy-seven buildings have been 
properly equipped and the fire escapes approved, and I have escapes on 
seven buildings now in course of construction. 
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FEMALE AND CHILD LABOB LAW EX- 
FOBCEMEXT 



In the enforcement of the female labor law I have found the prin- 
ciple violators to be laundries and the large department stores in our 
large cities. Practically all of my notices of violations have been to 
such establishments. Other mercantile establishments ^ave also re- 
quired notices and visits, but in the majority of cases this is all that 
has been necessary to compel compliance with the law. As required by 
statute large notices giving the provisions of the law and the penalty 
for violation of the same, have been posted in every business establish- 
ment in the state which employs female labor. I have given formal 
notice of prosecution, in case violation did not cease, to nineteen estab- 
lishments. Thus far this has been sufficient to cause the suspension 
of long hours, and I have, therefore, not been compelled to institute 
legal proceedings. 

The six o'clock closing scheme customery in Omaha and Lincoln 
eliminates, to a great extent, violations of this law. 

The packing houses of South Omaha constitute the greatest ground 
for infractions of the child labor law, and I have made annual insepec- 
tions of these establshments in 1903 and 1904. Careful search into 
the status of all children employed has been made, and great num- 
bers have been prohibited from working. The difficulty in the majority 
of cases in enforcing this law does not come from the operators of 
these establishments, but from the parents of the children, who persist 
in forcing their children to work, and very often resort to falsehood 
regarding age, period of school attendacne, etc., in making it per- 
missable for them to be allowed to work. 

There are approximately two thousand manufacturing establish- 
ments of large proportions in Nebraska, and it is conservative to pre- 
sume that twelve hundred of these employ child or female labor. Be- 
sides this number there are forty-five steam laundries in the state, all 
of which employ female labor to a great extent. It will, therefore, be 
seen that a stringent and proper enforcement of the child and female 
labor laws is not an easy task, for to secure proper compliance with the 
law, frequent inspections of each establishment is imperative. These in- 
spections should be made each quarter. The personnel of the Bureau 
of Labor as now constituted by statute is absolutely inadequate to make 
such inspections. The force numbers three persons. The statistical 
work of the Bureau requires double this number, yet it has been per- 
formed thus far, as well as possible under the circumstances, by two per- 
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sons and the Deputy Commissioner has attempted to attend to child and 
female labor enforcement together with the enforcement of the fire- 
escape law. Twelve hundrd and fifty establishments or factories to be 
inspected, and the law enforced therein, by one official. A performance 
of this duty would require the inspection of four establishments each 
and every day, a feat absolutely impossible, to say nothing of the prepos- 
terousness of expecting an inspection each quarter, which would demand 
the inspection of fifteen factories daily by one official. Other states 
throughout the Union have awakened or are awakening to the im- 
portance of efficient factory inspection and to the irristible demand for 
child protection from the mind stunting and physical ruin resulting 
from constant employment in factories. It is to be hoped that Nebraska, 
the foremost state in the Union in the literacy of her people, will soon 
take steps to properly deal with this great question. 
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THE VALUE OF STATISTICS 



••The Value and Influence of Labor Statistics." 

By Hon. Carroll D Wright. 

There are now in the United States, besides the Federal Department 
of Labor, thirty-three state bureaus or departments devoted to the col- 
lection of statistics of labor by means of original investigations. Besides 
these, the Federal Census Ofllce, the Bureaus of Statistics of the Federal 
Treasury and Agricultural Departments, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce of the Department of State, the departments and boards of agri- 
culture of the various States, and various other offices may be consid- 
ered as publishing labor statistics in some degree. But I speak here of 
the value and influence of those offices first mentioned — ^those devoted 
specifically and technically to the investigation of social and industrial 
conditions and to the publication of distinctive labor statistics. These 
offices had their foundation in the establishment of the Massachusetts 
bureau in 1869. Gradually other states created bureaus of statistics of 
labor, and in 1884 the United States government added its own office 
to those already in existence. All the offices, together, have published 
over 460 octavo volumes, covering a great variety of topics and the 
results of investigations relative to almost every condition and environ- 
ment of the workingman. 

The character and quality of the work of the different offices varies 
in some degree, due to a considerable extent to the short tenure of the 
heads of the different bureaus. Where the governor of a State has 
allowed himself to ignore politics and insist upon scientific work, the 
bureaus have achieved the greatest success; but as a rule a governor 
feels that the office of the chief of the bureau of statistics of labor of 
his State must be filled by somebody from his party, without reference 
to the skill, the experience, or the integrity of the incumbent under the 
previous administration. Yet I am glad to say, as' the result of pretty 
careful study of the reports of all the officials who have done the duty in 
this country during the past thirty-two years, that no matter for what 
reason they were appointed no matter how inexperienced in the work 
of investigation and of compilation and presentation of statistical mat- 
ter, no matter from what party they came, and whether in sympathy 
with capital or labor, and even if holding fairly radical socialistic 
views — ^the men have, almost without exception, at once comprehended 
the sacredness of the duty assigned them, and have served the public 
faithfully and honestly, being content to collect and publish facts with- 
out regard to their individual bias or their individual political senti- 
ments. As soon as a man realizes that he is giving to the world a fact. 
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he feels the necessity of accuracy, and that to distort the information 
collected would be to commit a crime worse than any ordinary Ijring, 
because is would mislead legislators and others and fix a falsehood in 
the history of the State. Many men, too, have come into the work of 
the statistical bureaus feeling that they could use them as the means of 
propagandism in some way, and in few cases this has been attempted, 
but almost always with failure, because bureaus are looked to to fur- 
nish information relative to actual conditions surrounding industry. 

That what I have said is true is illustrated by other countries fol- 
lowing the example of the American states. Great Britian. Prance Bel- 
gium, Austria, New Zeland, New South Wales, Canada, and the 
Province of Ontario Canada have established bureaus following in 
their duties very closely those assigned by law to the American bureaus 
and departments. In Germany, Italy, and Sweden labor statistics of 
the same character are published by general statistical bureaus. A 
distinguished member of the House of Commons of England told 
me a few years ago that, whenever he wished to lay any facts relative 
to workingmen before his colleagues, he carried into the House some 
American report on the statistics of labor. In the Chamber of Deputies 
of France, in the German Reichstag, and in the legislative bodies of 
other countries the American labor reports have been freely used in 
economic discussions. Had not the work of the American offices been 
highly regarded, these things would not have occurred. It is true, of 
course, that the sentiment of the times is largely conducive to the suc- 
cessful operation of bureaus of statistics of labor. The general atten- 
tion paid to social and industrial conditions and all conditions affecting 
the environment of men has fitted t>e soil for statistical seed. The 
altruistic spirit of this age calls for acurate information, that it may 
know how best to expend its efforts and not dissipate its energy. The 
question is being constantly asked: "What do social classes owe to 
each other?" and that any one class may not be deceived in the nature 
or magnitude of its debt, it must turn to statistics to ascertain the true 
situation. 

The question is often asked, and by very intelligent people. Of what 
good is a bureau of statistics of labor? Does the workingman secure 
any direct benefits from its existence? This question cannot be 
answered very specifically, any more than could one asking for the direct 
benefits of the public school. It would be a difficult process to show 
how a dollar more is made to enter the pockets of the working people 
through the existence of the public schools, or any other educational 
Institution, and yet all men will admit that the sum of benefits is largely 
increased by the existence of schools. Personally, I have always con- 
tended that the bureau of statistics of labor, wherever it exists, is sim- 
ply a part of the educational machinery established by the community 
through which it is enabled to know more of itself. "Know thyself" 
is an injunction which should be applied to communities as well as to 
individuals, and it is only through rigid impartial, and fearless inves- 
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tigations that any community can know itself in many directions. Not- 
withstanding this general view of the educational influence of the 
offices I am considering, very many instances of their specific influence 
can be cited. These instances I must, for purposes of convenience, 
draw largely from those which have come under my own observation 
or within my knowledge, for to enter upon a research of all the influ- 
ences which have come in direct ways from the services of all the offices 
in existence in this country would take me too far afield. 

One of the first results that I remember, as being traceable to a pub- 
lished report, related to the tenement-house system of the city of Boston. 
In the second, third, and fourth reports of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor there were many facts showing the condition of 
the tenement-houses in the city named. The public was fully apprised 
of the misery that existed in them, resulting from bad conditions, ill 
construction, and all that tended to make tenement-house life an evil. 
Public attention was aroused through these publications, better laws 
were framed and passed, and a public sentiment created which crystal- 
ized in a reform movement having for its puropse the improvement of 
tenement-houses in Boston. Some of the worst places were improved, 
and the impetus then given is still active, as is shown by the existence 
of societies in that city and their infiuence in securing from the legis- 
lature an appropriation to enable the bureau in that state to make a 
very exhaustive investigation covering every tenement of whatever 
grade in the city of Boston. 

The bureau everywhere, whenever conditions warrant it, have 
investigated the subject of child labor and shown to the public all the 
facts connected with such employment, the evils it entailed upon the 
community, and the methods which could be resorted to for its reduc- 
tion, and everywhere too the results have been beneficial. If the bu- 
reaus had never accomplished anything else than the marked reduc- 
tions in the number of young children — those under ten years of age — 
who are employed in factories and workshops, they would have am- 
ply repaid the public for its expenditure in their equipment and support. 

The publication of information relative to the inspection of facto- 
ries and workshops in England and other countries, together with sta- 
tistics showing the necessity for such inspection in this country, has led 
in several states to the establishment of boards of factory inspectors. 
These boards have committed to them the execution of all laws provid- 
ing in any way for the benefit of those who have to work in any kind 
of productive establishments. These inspectors enforce the laws con- 
cerning the hours of labor, the employment of women and children, 
the guarding of machinery so that the operatives may be more free 
from accidents, and in all ways undertake the enforcement of all laws 
of the character specified. Through these efforts (and they were 
largely induced by the reports of labor statistics) child labor has de- 
creased, accidents have been reduced in number and severity, the hours 
of labor have been shortened and recognized, and so all along that line 
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of facts the influence of the reports of the bureaus has been enormous, 
the value of their statistics cannot be expressed by figures. 

The first ten-hour law in this country was passed by the Masschu- 
setts legislature in 1874. The statistics published by the bureau of 
that State helped the passage of the law in a marked degree, and saved 
its repeal in later years. The manufacturers, finding that they were 
brought under the ten-hour law so far as minors and women were con- 
cerned, felt that the manufacturers in surrounding States ought to be 
brought under like laws or the law of Massachusetts should tie re- 
pealed, for they claimed, as was claimed in England years ago, that in 
working under a ten-hour law the manufacturers of Massachusetts 
were placed at a decided disadvantage relative to the manufacturers in 
the surrounding states. The legislature therefore directed the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor to investigate the subject of the hours 
of labor in that State and in the other New England States. 
The result of the investigation showed that, under a ten-hour system, 
the Massachusetts manufacturers paid more wages than those in the 
other States, where eleven and twelve hours were the rule; that they 
produced more goods on any basis that could be named whether per 
individual or per machine; in short that in every respect the Massachu- 
setts operatives were under better conditions than those of the sur- 
rounding States. There has been no attempt since that report was 
published to repeal the ten-hour law of Massachusetts. On the other 
hand, other States have followed suit, until now that system prevails 
generally in the United States. 

The bureaus have been very influential in securing a modification of 
the old common-law rule relating to the liability of employers for 
accidents occuring to their employees. Under this rule a workman 
cannot recover damages for injuries received through carelessness 
or negligence of a coemployee, although a stranger might recover 
damages for an injury following the same carelessness or negligence; 
as, for instance, under the old common-law rule, a brakeman on a train 
running perhaps 500 miles could secure no damages from a railroad 
corporation in consequence of injuries received through the carelessness 
or negligence of a swithchman along any part of the line, although 
the brakeman knew nothing of the switchman, had no knowledge of 
his skill or capacity when he engaged with the company, and in 
no sense of the word, so far as reason is concerned, could be con- 
sidered the co-employee of the switchman; yet, although that com- 
mon-law rule grew up before great industrial enterprises were estab- 
lished, judges had adhered to it and had ruled that in such a case 
as that just mentioned the switchman and the brakeman were coem- 
ployees, and therefore the employer could not be held liable. The 
agitation for a legislative change in this common-law rule in England 
resulted in the enactment of a law in 1880 changing or modifying the 
rule, and, in this country, the matter being taken up by the bureaus of 
statistics of labor, several legislators have been convinced of the 
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Justice of a change, and have therefore made it; the dire results which 
were predicted as sure to follow the change of the rule have not 
followed. In this direction the bureaus have done a great service, not 
only to the employees of railroads and corporations engaged in pro- 
ductive industry, but in securing the public against the employment of 
Incompetent men. 

Another very emphatic influence which the bureaus have exercised 
Is in the abolishment or modification of what is known as the ''truck 
4Btore*' system, or, as it is more popularly known in some parts of tl\e 
country, the "pluck-me" method of store trading. This system con- 
sists in the establishment of a store by the proprietors of a works for 
the supply of its employees. Formerly, in many instances, the prices 
charged at these stores were much higher than those charged at other 
places, and so the employee of a concern having a truck store was 
Almost compelled, and in many instances actually compelled, to pur- 
-chase the necessaries of life for his family at an exhorbant price, 
whereby the employer made a second profit on the labor of the em- 
ployee. In very many instances the workmen of such an establish- 
ment never saw any money from one year's end to another. The pay 
lor the goods purchased in the store was secured by the payrolls, and 
the debts and credits left no margin on pay-day. Early in the exist- 
•ence of bureaus of statistics of labor this system was attacked through 
the statistical method, and the result has been that in very many States 
laws have been passed making it a criminal offence, in some cases, to 
-carry on such a system, and in other cases making it the duty of the 
proper officers to see to it that they are regulated. The evils of the 
truck-store system have not yet been entirely eradicated in this country, 
"but the change has been great, and the value to the wage receiver of 
the greatest importance. 

In this connction I might mention the influence which the bureaus 
liave had in securing more frequent payments for the workingman. 
Formerly the payments were monthly. Under this system the credit 
system grew also, because without ready money the wage receiver must 
secure credit of his grocer, and the grocer, under such circumstances, 
looks out that the charges are sufficient to cover the delay in receiving 
liis money or the losses which may come through his endeavors later 
on to collect the amount of his bill of the employer through the trustee 
or the garnishee system. Weekly payments have been shown by va- 
rious bureaus to be beneficial in eradicating some of the evils of the 
credit system. 

In some of the western states there have grown up during the past 
few years some of the most rascally practices on the credulity of the 
workingman that have ever been known. They are robberies of the 
meanest sort, for they not only rob a man of his money, but in many 
instances of his manhood. The practice I refer to is that of a certain 
class of employment offices, located usually in the rear of some beer 
saloon, which advertise that a large number of men are wanted for labor 
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in a certain city, but almost afways at a distance. In a western city- 
one of these offices advertised for one thousand men to proceed imme- 
diately to Washington; D. C, where employment would be furnished, 
at $1 per day. Hundreds of men responded to this advertisement. 
They were obliged to pay down $3 or $4, as the case might be or as 
the rascality of the manager might demand, and then the men were put 
off by various excuses for several days, until they began to clamor for 
their contract. When they became too demonstrative, the manager 
would pay back part of the sum advanced, for the sake of integrity. 
Meantime, however, these hundreds of men, loafing about his beer- 
saloon, had expended more or less money for beer, in addition to the 
fee paid for the supposed employment. In one city an advertisement 
appeared for a large number of men to be shipped to Iowa, while in 
Iowa an advertisement appeared for a large number of men to be shipped 
to the very place of the first call. The bureaus in some of the states^ 
where such practices have been carried on collected the information 
relative to these offices, and exposed the swindle perpetrated upon the- 
wage receiver. Much good was derived from these reports, and in 
addition to the laws in existence, others of a more stringent nature 
followed. 

These instances of the direct influence and value of bureaus of 
statistics of labor are sufficient, it seems to me, to prove beyond any 
question their right to exist, their right to the sympathy and support 
of the public, and their right to ample equipment and means for carry- 
ing on their beneficient work. But they have another office to perform, 
which is one of the leading offices of statistics in every direction, and 
that is the correction of false impressions and the removal of apprehen- 
sion, and two or three instances of this kind may perhaps be of service- 

The statement is usually made by writers on the labor question 
from the capitalistic point of view that the prosperity of the savings- 
banks of the country represents absolutely the prosperity of the work- 
ingman — that the total amount of savings in such banks clearly indi- 
cates the prosperity of labor. I am not disposed to question this state- 
ment, so far as it applies as a principal, but I question the degree of 
accuracy contained in it, for the investigations have clearly shown that 
only about one-half of the deposits in the savings-banks belong to men 
and women engaged in manual labor or in the toil necessary to the pro- 
duction of goods. Such a fact properly brought out, simply sets- 
people's thoughts in the right direction, although it does not disprove 
the sentiment underlying the erroneous statements regarding the con- 
ditions involved. 

In 1878 a great deal was said about the unemployed in this country. 
It was reported, and the report was very industriously circulated, that 
there were from 200,000 to 300,000 people out of employment in Massa- 
chusetts, 40 000 in the city of Boston alone, and 3,000,000 in the United 
States. These figures were quoted in newspapers, works on political 
economy, speches in Congress, political resolutions, etc., until they 
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•came to be believed everywhere and yet no attempt was made officially 
or otherwise, to ascertain the real facts. The Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor of Massachusetts undertook to make an investigation of the sub- 
ject, and this it did at two separate canvasses, one in June, 1878, and 
the other in November of the same year. The result showed that in 
that Commonwealth, on June 1, there were 28,508 skilled and unskilled 
laborers, male and female, out of employment, seeking and in want of 
work, and that in November there were not more than 23 000 of the 
same class. On these base^^. there could not have been over 460,000 un- 
employed able-bodied men and women in the United States, ordinarily 
having work, out of employment at the time mentioned. The report 
further showed that in the State mentioned there were in 1875 only 
316,450 persons engaged in manufactures and mechanical industries, 
in occupations upon which they depended for support, whether actually 
-employed or not, and the whole number actually employed in the 
jnanufacturing and mechanical pursuits of the State was 308,963. If, 
therefore, there had been 200,000 or 300,000 persons out of employment 
in the State in June 1878, as the alarmists were in the habit of stating, 
there could have been hardly any left in the factories and work-shops 
•of the community. The figures published by the report were used all 
-over the country, and completely reversed the popular belief relative to 
the vast number of the alleged unemployed in the country. 

But I think one of the most striking instances of the removal of 
lalse impressions from the public mind relates to mortgage indebtedness 
>on real estate. In a speech made in Congress in May, 1888, the statement 
was quoted from an agricultural paper that the estimated mortgage in- 
debtedness of all real estate in Ohio at that time was $701,000,000; in 
Indiana^ $398,000,000; in Illinois, $620,000,000; in Wisconsin, $250,- 
000,000 ;'in Michigan. $350,000,000; in Iowa, $351,000,000; and state- 
jnents were made for other states. The Ohio and Michigan Bureaus of 
•Statistics of Labor undertook to investigate this subject, through the 
offices of the registers of deeds, the boards of assessors, etc., and in these 
two States the mortgage indebtedness, as established and estimated by 
the Commissioners of Labor, was, for Ohio, $330,999,205 and for Mich- 
igan, $129,229,553, instead of the amounts popularly claimed. Under 
the Federal cencus of 1890 an investigation was .made relative to 
jnortgage indebtedness, and the facts established with remarkable accu- 
racy for the other States just named. By the investigation of the cen- 
43US it was shown that in Indiana the mortgage indebtedness is $110,- 
730,643; in Illinois, $384,299,150; in Wisconsin, $121,838,168; and in 
Iowa, $199,774, 171. It is a little remarkable that the sums accepted in 
A popular way for the mortgage indebtedness of the States named were 
in some instances exactly the valuation of all the property of the State. 
The extravagant figures quoted were used all over this country and in 
Europe, wherever capitalists were seeking investments in this country. 
The figures did immense harm; the wrong cannot be calculated; but 
JLS time goes on the statistics eminating from bureaus of statistics of 
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labor and from the Census Ofllce are removing the apprehension whicfe 
grew out of the original statements. 

Another feature relative to mortgages relates to the causes for 
which mortgages aire placed upon farms in the western country. It 
has been claimed in recent years that the great mortgage indebtednessr 
of western States is due largely to disaster or adversity. The Commis- 
sioner of Labor of Nebraska undertook to satisfy himself, by positive 
investigation, as to the truth or falsity of such claims, and he took as 
the territory for his investigation the county of Sarpy, covering the 
period from December 31, 1879 to January 1, 1890. Sarpy is one of the- 
oldest counties in Nebraska, and it therefore offered the best opportu- 
nities for investigation in that State. The result, as to the causes for 
the creation of the mortgage indebtedness of the county, is shown in 
the following statement, taken from Commissioner Jenkin's report for 
1889-90: 

Purchase money 58.00 per cent 

Permanent improvements ' 3.00 per cent 

Purchase stockk 4.00 per cent 

To meet personal obligations .50 per cent 

To invest in real estate 7.00 per cent 

To invest in mercantile business 20.00 per cent 

Sickness .25 per cent 

Unknown causes 7.25 per cent 

Allowing that all the mortgages from sickness and from unknown, 
causes were the result of misfortune or of adversity of some kind, the- 
foregoing table shows that 92^ per cent were for legitimate causes, 
and such causes as indicated prosperity rather than adversity. 

The investigation under the eleventh United States cencus compre- 
hends the object of indebtedness for 102 selected counties in several 
States, the results being obtained by personal inquiry through the- 
experts of the ofllce. That investigation is a clear and emphatic cor- 
roboration of the results arrived at by Commissioner Jenkins of Ne- 
braska. It shows that to legitimate objects, indicating clearly pros- 
perity and advancement, 94.37 per cent of all the mortgage indebted- 
ness of the 102 counties considered must be attributed. 

The convict labor question is one that has attracted a great deal of 
attention during the last quarter of a century, but it was not until 
various State bureaus and the United States Department of Labor 
collected exhaustive statistics relative to productive employments in 
penitentiaries and other penal institutions and showed the effect of 
different systems of employing convicts that the discussion took intelli- 
gent shape. There has been much* reform along the lines of convict 
labor. Many States have made experiments which have been aban- 
doned, while others have established new systems which are progress- 
ing favorably; in the whole work the contributions of labor statistics 
have been of the greatest possible value. 

The advancement of technical science, too has been greatly acceler- 
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ated by the exhaustive publications of different departments and bureaus 
of statistics of labor relative to industrial education. It is only recently 
that t(ie different States of the Union have felt it incumbent upon them, 
through their legislatures, to study all the phases of industrial training, 
consisting of manual training, trade school instruction, and the higher 
technological or university work which is done in our institutes of 
technology. The United States Bureau of Education has aided the dis 
cussion and consideration of such matters, and its work has been 
grandly supplemented by the State bureaus and the United States De- 
partment of Labor. It is now possible to discuss the question of 
industrial education in all its phases not only intelligently but on the 
basis of practical experience in this and other countries. 

These few instances show the enormous value of sts^tistics in remov- 
ing apprehension and in correcting erroneous views. The money 
value of such information is not easy to calculate. 

In September, 1883, the heads of the few bureaus of statistics of 
labor then existing met at Columbus, Ohio, and organized the National 
Convention of Chiefs and Commissioners of Bureaus of Statistics of La- 
bor. Since then these officials have met annually for the purpose of dis- 
cussing statistical methods and the best way of collecting information 
and of tabulating, analyzing, and presenting it. It was of the early 
dreams of the founders of this convention that some uniform contem- 
poraneous work could be undertaken by all the bureaus in co-operation, 
but this dream was fraught with many difllculties. States did not or- 
ganize their bureaus at the same time. Many of the subjects which had 
been covered by those organized at early dates formed the subjects of 
investigation of those which had been established at later dates, and 
hence there was conflict; for the earlier bureaus did not wish to cover 
again, what was new and important to the more recently established 
ones. Another difficulty arose in the fact that the industries and con- 
ditions of one State were not common to all States having bureaus of 
statistics of labor. Nothwithstanding the fact that the original idea has 
not been and cannot be carried out, the convention has been of the 
greatest possible value to the different States. At each annual meeting 
each Commissioner of Labor reports the investigations he has had in 
hand, the methods he has adopted for obtaining the information desired, 
and all the difficulties and complications attending his work. These mat- 
ters are then discussed and the experience of older Commissioners 
brought out for the benefit of those who have more recently come into 
the work of gathering statistics of labor. Thus great advantage is given 
to even the older Commissioners to gain fresh inspiration from the 
troubles and difficulties of those who are new to the work. The conven- 
tion also helps to call public attention not only to the value but to the 
methods of the work being conducted. 

Notwithstanding all that I have said relative to the value and influ- 
ence of the statistics of labor, I am perfectly well aware that they could 
be made of far greater value; but that greater value can only be se- 
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cured through the direct action of the legislative bodies behind the 
bureaus. They are very poorly equipped. They need more men and 
more money. They need experience, which can only come through 
the influence of the executives of the States. With a longer tenure of 
office and an increase in the equipment and means of the bureaus, their 
future usefulness can be made to far excel that of the past and of 
the present. The lines of work which they can undertake are numer- 
ous and inexhaustable. Knowledge of production is absolutely essential 
for the adjustment of many of the difficult questions we are facing to- 
day, and any contribution, through statistical investigation or other- 
wise, that will enable both the capitalist and his employee to more 
clearly understand the real conditions of production should be welcomed 
by all elements of the comumnity. The bureaus must be kept in the 
future, as in the past, free from partisanship. The statistician is not a 
statistican when he is an advocate, no matter how -skillful he may be 
in the manipulation of figures. He must be impartial, he must make 
his investigations without any reference to theories to be proved or dis- 
proved, and give to the world the actual results of his inquiries. This 
country lacks trained statisticians. We have no means for training them, 
except in the practical work of the statistical offices of the State and 
federal governments. These offices, therefore, become a school for the 
future, and the statisticians of this country that are to be of great 
service to the government, must acquire their knowledge through the 
statistical offices; but no work can be accomplished successfully with- 
out money and without men. We must look, therefore, to the legisla- 
tive branches of our various governments for the increase of the useful- 
ness and for recognized influence of our bureaus of statistics of labor 
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The Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics seeks, by the dissem- 
ination of official statistics to portray to the world the commercial* 
social and labor conditions of the commonwealth and the resources 
which we have, not only to support, but to further increase the indus- 
trial enterprises within our borders. 

Its reports and various publications are for the purpose of con- 
veying to the people of our eastern states, the information that Nebraska 
compares well with the leading states of this republican Union of ours 
and to dissipate the many laughable and ridiculous impressions which 
exist concerning the state's primitiveness. It desires to enlighten eastern 
capital to the fact that the buying of Nebraska real estate is a safe and 
extraordinarily paying investment. It wishes to inform the farmer 
not entirely satisfied with his lot in the congested farming communi- 
ties of the east that here in Nebraska we have lands which may be pur- 
chased at a much cheaper price than that which he now possesses, but 
which can be excelled no where in fertility and productive capacity. The 
reports are desired to herald to the higher class of foreign immigrants 
that the land of freedom and plenty, in search of which they bade fare- 
well to a land of monarchial institutions and peonage, can be found upon 
the broad valleys and rolling uplands of a country, of which a noted 
traveler once said "The Sun and Moon conceived and the issue was 
Nebraska.'* To the lawyer and physician, the merchant and business 
man, the writer and teacher, the mechanic and laborer, in fact all those 
endowed with brain and brawn and with the attributes which would 
contribute to the upbuilding of a high standard of citizenship, are ex- 
tended inducements, which the natural qualifications of Nebraska hold 
forth, together with the hearty welcome of the people of Nebraska. 

The bureau desires to attract attention to that "Star of Empire*' 
which, to the easterner, is perched upon the western horizon and which 
impresses all with the unquesionable truth that "Westward Ho! the 
Star of Agriculture has taken its way." Nebraska today ranks third in 
the production of corn. Yet little more than a biennium has passed 
since a high official of the U. S. Department of Agriculture refused to 
include Nebraska within the corn belt and it necessitated the pressure 
of statistics and a trip of observation to convince him of his error and 
compel his withdrawal of the embarge placed upon the state's agricul- 
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tural standing. If sucli an opinion could exist in the mind of an oflElcial 
whose duties should necessarily ecquaint him with the agricultural 
status of states, what must be the opinion in the minds of thousands 
of easterners less qualified to Judge? Is there not a vast field for the 
education of the east to the advantages and resources of the state? 
There lies the great duty of the Bureau of Statistics. When conscien- 
tiously and honestly collected and compiled, there is no more powerful 
educational medium than statistics. When official and impregnated 
throughout with the seed of truth, not partiality, they are indisputable. 
The statistician in charge of the compilation of state statistics has no 
other aim or object than to have exhaustive figures permeated through- 
out with truth and reliability. For him to have any other object is as 
great a crime and felony upon his part, as is the misappropriation of 
public funds by a trusted servant of the people. The former swindles 
and robs the state of prestige, the latter of its funds. The latter can be 
repaired and reimbursed by him and his bondsmen; the once plundered 
name of a state can only be regained in its former worth by years of 
effort and diligent use of the truth once assaulted. Therefore, the statis- 
tician when once the statistics of his department have established their 
reliability, has resting upon him a responsibility correspondingly as 
great as any other servant of the people. 

From the many misleading reports and "estimates'* issued by 
boards of trade, grain associations, real estate organizations and other 
institutions having personal purpose buried in their figures, the searcher 
for honest, reliable statistics and information must turn for his relief 
to the figures prepared and published by the officials of the common- 
wealth and which he knows are clothed with official accuracy. 

It is, therefore, proper to judge the Bureau of Statistics as a part 
of the educational machinery of the state. Not so much for the pur- 
pose of educating the residents thereof, but to educate the vast number 
of people without the state to a full realization of the resources and 
industries of the state and the possibilities of profit in investments which 
may exist here and not elsewhere. Nebraska is growing exceedingly 
fast. Its industries are increasing in number, capital and the value of 
their manufactured products. The value of the products of our factories 
in 1904 totaled the magnificient figure of $175, 000, 000 as compared 
with $143,000,000 in 1900. Statistics of the census of 1900 show 
Nebraska to have over $5,000,000 more invested capital in its industries 
than Kansas and that the value of the raw material used in our factories 
is $1,000,000 greater in value than that used in the industries of Iowa. 
While these figures demonstrate our state as ranking well with our 
sister states in industrial matters, statistics on agriculture give Nebraska 
even better rank. The state ranks third in the production of corn, 
Illinois and Iowa only outranking us. In the production of the five 
principal cereal crops, viz. corn, wheat oats, rye, and barley, the state 
ranks second only to Iowa among the states comprising the Trans-Miss- 
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ouri territory. The total value of these five crops in Nebraska in 1904 
was $125,591,070; Kansas, $120,454,161; Minnesota, $107,991, 896; 
Missouri, $98,482,165, and South Dakota, $51,124,325. How many 
people fully realize the magnitude of Nebraska's wealth along these 
lines? In the east those who do compose an almost insignificient minor- 
ity. Such being the case then it is the duty of the state to herald and 
portray to the world their conditions, which cannot help but attract 
investors and farmers to our state. A valuable and conclusive criterian 
of what may be accomplished by a well equipped and well administered 
statistical bureau is to be found in the state government of Kansas. 
There the secretary of the state board of agriculture is equipped with 
all the facilities necessary for all enumerations and investigations he 
deems expedient in carrying on the statistical work of the state. The 
appropriations to that department are suflScient to permit of the un- 
limited publication and distribution of all reports which will educate 
the world to the qualifications and resources of Kansas. The rapid 
growth and advancement of that state in the last twelve years is almost 
wholly due to the world acknowledging the possibilities of the state and 
the credit for securing this acknowledgement is due to the Board of 
Agriculture and its secretary, Mr. Coburn, through whose literature is 
due the accomplishment of its educational aims. Nebraska should do 
likewise. 

This Bureau must perform its multiplicity of duties with an ap- 
propriation of $2,800.00 whereas the secretary of agriculture in Kansas 
has in the neighborhood of twenty thousand dollars to draw on. One 
obstacle to the fullest accomplishment of the objects of the Bureau has 
been in its being viewed as a political sinecure. It should be taken 
entirely from the realm of politics. Whether this is possible is doubt- 
ful but at the least its officials should be selected with regard to merit 
and qualification and not on account of political activity. Experience 
in statistics in the methods employed and in the many enumerations 
made annually adds much to what can be accomplished by the official 
in charge. In Kansas this has been recognized. The secretary there 
has held his office almost a score of years. Because of this he has be- 
come intimately acquainted with every county and community. This 
familiarity qualifies him to know whether figures returned for various 
communities are correct. This length of time has permitted him to have 
his various organizations of correspondents in working order. His 
methods are the result of years of study and revision. He is always 
building better. In a Bureau where rotation in office is operative all 
that is accomplished in two or four years of one regime must give way 
to new plans, new methods etc., by a new administration. 

For one year and a half this office has been exerting every effort 
to secure a thorough and successful working organization of crop cor- 
respondents throughout the state. The difficulty of doing this is not 
apparent to one not familiar to the work. First, it is necessary to get 
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representative persons of good judgment and intelligence. It is necess- 
ary to have those whose judgment can be relied upon to give accurate 
reports and estimates. Second, it is hard to secure those who will take 
an interest in the work and who will continue to act year in and year 
out. It is also of prime importance to secure men for this duty who will 
not have an interest in the character of the report sent in. The Bureau 
feels that in the year and a half's efforts it has succeeded in overcoming 
the difficulties and has established a splendid service of correspondents 
to the number of nine hundred in the state. Ten reporters have been 
secured in each county; in some of the larger counties more were secur- 
ed. These are located in various localities and are authorized to esti- 
mate and report crops within a radius of ten miles of their residence. 

The Bureau during 1903 and 1904 has issued eight reports 
and Bulletins aggregating 30,000 copies. These have found their way 
to all parts and corners of the globe. The reports have dealt with both 
industrial and agricultural matters giving statistics upon the volume 
of business in all industries and the agricultural production in all the 
counties. An idea of the ground covered can be obtained from the fol- 
lowing statement of the various channels in which our investigations 
are made: 

Manufactories and Wages, 

Meat Packing Industry. 

Railroad Statistics, 

The Diary Industry, 

Flouring and Grist Mills, 

Labor Organizations, 

Reports of Strikes and Lockouts, 

Municipal Statistics, 

Ecclesiastical, School and Professional Condition. 

Criminal Statistics, 

Lodges and Fraternal Societies, 

Charity and Charitable Institutions, 

Nebraska's Surplus Products, 

Crop Production and Crop Conditions Quarterly, 

General Agricultural Conditions, 

Land Values and Conditions. 

The results of these investigations and enumerations are published 
quarterly in bulletins which are given as wide distribution as possible. 
Eastern real estate and investment interests especially are anxious for 
them as they are invaluable in giving a detailed resume of each county. 
Without them an investment may go elsewhere for want of information. 
It is our aim that the information therein may be the means of attract- 
ing investments and immigration. If the state produces so much of 
some crop and it shows good for the state we want the world to know 
about it. If we ship out of the state more than some European nations 
we want to let the world know about it and cause people to realize that 
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we have an inland empire here in Nebraska with an agricultural wealth 
of unlimited proportions. In the past the Bureau has done much in 
supplying the great demand for statistical literature but vastly more 
could be done were the office equipped with greater facilities for work 
on a larger scale. 

The western half of Nebraska is showing wonderful improvement. 
It is imperative that the east be kept fully informed and impressed with 
this development if we expect to obtain those mediums of greater de- 
velopment — capital and settlement. In Nebraska we have no vast 
fields of mineral wealth which in themselves are sufficient attraction 
for investments, but we do have a marvelous agricultural wealth and 
we have an area of 29 000,000 acres which has laid dormant but which 
today shows its value under the tutoring hand of irrigation. The entire 
area is rapidly undergoing a natural conversion from semi-aridity to 
productive fertility. As our agricultural resources and productivity 
increase, as it is doing each year, there must needs be opportunities for 
securing the location of manufacturing enterprises adapted to agricul- 
tural communities and dependent upon agricultural products. Dissemi- 
nation of official literature giving full and detailed data relative to these 
products, the country which produces them and the industrial possibili- 
ties throughout the state will be an important factor in accomplishing 
such a purpose. 

The following voluntary indorsements and expressions are given 
publicity here in order to give those, who may not come directly in con- 
tact with the good done by the Bureau's publications, an idea of how 
the latter are appreciated by the interests that know, by experience, the 
good accomplished. 

G. W. WATTLES, ESQ., PRESIDENT OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE, 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA: — 

"I deem the disseminating of statistics and other information re- 
garding the State of Nebraska of great value. Other western states have 
for many years been very active in securing and publishing accurate 
statistics regarding crop conditions, values of products, etc., and their 
pamphlets have proven of great interest in inducing immigrants to their 
states. I especially refer to the state of Kansas. Nebraska has been 
very much behind in this important department in the past. 

"The effect of such statistics on the prospective immigrant or land 
purchaser is to give him accurate data from which he can determine the 
advisability of locating in Nebfaska, by comparing what she has to officer 
with that of similiar statistics of other states. 

"I think nonresidents, who are seeking information regarding 
western states, are especially anxious for such information. 

"The further increase in the duties, powers and resources of the 
Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of this state would certainly 
be very beneficial. 
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W. J. GOW & BRO. FARM LOANS. NOUFOLK, NEBRASKA:— 

"We desire to thank you for your kindness in sending us copies of 
the August bulletin from your bureau giving statistics as to the pro- 
ductions in the state, acreage and yield of crops, and other valuable in- 
formation. Rest assured w6 appreciate the work of the bureau for we 
would not know of any other source from which to obtain the informa- 
tion, and in such concise and correct form. We have been greatly bene- 
fitted thereby. 

"We believe these bulletins have a salutary effect upon newcomers, 
and prospective purchasers of land. Recently we had an inquiry for this 
information from parties as far east as New York State, and a few days 
ago we handed a copy to the editor of a financial journal in Chicago, 
who seemed delighted to get it in the columns of his paper. In this way 
the information would be dissiminated over a large area." 

HON. 0. J. MILES, MAYOR CITY OF HASTINGS, HASTINGS, NEB :— 
"I want to thank you for your letter giving me the yield of the sev- 
eral cereals in the counties comprising the Fifth Congressional District 
of Nebraska. I appreciate fully the privilege it was to be able to call for 
and receive so quickly, reliable information along this line. Undoubted- 
ly your Department is valuable in furnishing accurate memoranda to 
prospective settlers and enterprises." 

MR. BERNARD MONNICH, REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS, 
HOOPER, NEBRASKA:— 

"To a State whose resources are as undeveloped as those of Nebras- 
ka the sending out of statistical and other information is greatly benefic- 
ial. It would be more generally used by those interested in the devel- 
opement of the state if at all times readily obtainable. 

"The prospective investor or home seeker is always on the alert for 
reliable information. Statistical matter of an official nature issued by 
a State Bureau created for that purpose is considered by immigrants and 
prospective investors the best information that can be obtained. It is 
considered reliable and carries more weight than any other kind of ad- 
vertising matter. 

"The Kansas State Board of Agriculture has been a greater factor 
in developing the state of Kansas than any other. It ought to be a 
source of pride to any one interested in the developement of the state 
of Nebraska to have the powers, duties and resources of the Bureau of 
Labor increased so that it will be more efficient than that of any other 
state." 

R. C. PETERS & CO., INVESTMENT BANKERS, OMAHA, NEB: — 

"We have used to good advantage the reports and buletins of the 
Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics in the way of sending them to 
our investors. We have a large number of clients as-you probably know. 
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having loaned about $6,000 000, largely for private clients. We send 
these reports to them and think they have done a great deal of good and 
heen the means of bringing a good deal of money into the state. I note 
In the different places where we lend they have these reports and refer 
to them and think it has been of considerable assistance to us. Of course 
the more money brought into the state the cheaper the rates and the 
better it is for the farmers." 

STULL BROTHERS, OMAHA, NEBRASKA: — 

"We believe the value of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics is greatly under estimated by most people. The bulletins issued 
by your bureau have been of great value to our office which you can 
readily see from the many requests we have made for additional copies 
to be sent to our eastern correspondents. Some of our eastern clients, 
who are most all investors, have requested to send them soon as your 
bulletins are isued, a copy of same and we know they are referring to 
them right along.* We believe that the more concise statistics your 
hulletin contains the better it is. It has aided us greatly in our ability 
to dispose of loans to eastern parties." 

HON. CHARLES F. MANDERSON, GENERAL SOLICITOR B. & M. 
R. R. CO., OMAHA, NEBRASKA: — 

"Suffice it for me to say that the Bureau of Labor and Indus- 
trial Statistics seems to me to have justified its existence in this state. 
The resources and capabilities of the state should be truthfully and care- 
fully investigated and information thereon should be given to the world 
at large. Unquestionably there is a desire, not only in the eastern coun- 
try, but abroad, for accurate information with reference to the possi- 
bilities of the life in the state of Nebraska, and with the new conditions 
we are being taken under because of the Kinkaid bill and the irrigation 
schemes, it is of prime importance that these statistics should receive 
wide circulation. 

"In the past the main work in setting forth the advantages of the 
state has been done by the railroad companies, and they are still per- 
forming great service in that direction. It certainly is the duty of the 
state to join in this effort." 

No class of citizens are more interested than those whom we find 
in the various commercial bodies generally denominated "Commercial 
Clubs." Each club is a community builder. Each is making every effort 
possible to develop, advance and promote the interests of the commu- 
nity in which it exists.. Therefore it is reasonable to believe that the 
various clubs are entirely competent to determine the channels through 
which the state as a whole and the communities separately derive ma- 
terial benefit. It is therefore not out of place to append the following 
resolutions which were adopted at the state meeting of the State As- 
sociation of Commercial Clubs held in the city of Fremont, February 
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6th and Tth; 1905. The resolutions are conclusive of benefits having 
been accomplished in the past by the Bureau and are worthy of consider- 
ation in connection with what may be done in the future. 
WHEREAS: It is the sense of this Association that sufBcient efforts 
and means are not being expended in portraying the resources, ad- 
vantages and opportunities of the State of Nebraska, and 
WHEREAS: It is fully impressed upon the Association that this com- 
monwealth should follow the policies of sister states, in the matter 
of education along stat!,ctical and industrial lines which have 
brought within their boundaries increased population, capital and 
other economic benefits, and 
WHEREAS: The State of Nebraska has a State Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics which embodies the Association's idea of the 
form and methods of industrial and agricultural education, and 
while we endorse and commend the work of the Bureau in the past 
as having performed great good for the state, it is the opinion of 
this State Association of Commercial Clubs of Nebraska that the 
powers and means of this Bureau be increased sufficient to allow 
of more extensive work along statistical lines commensurate with 
the demands of our industrial conditions, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED: By the Nebraska State Association of Commercial Clubs 
that we urge and petition the Legislature of the State of Nebraska 
the advisability of appropriating as large a portion as necessary 
of the unexpended balance of the St. Louis Exposition Appropria- 
tion, amounting to approximately $16,000, or from other funds» 
for the purpose of placing before the people of the Eastern and 
Central states the resources, wealth and opportunities of Nebraska. 
That the appropriation be expended in the direction of more ex- 
tensive statistical investigations, as conducted by other states, and 
the dissemination of official liturature, supplemented by a cam- 
paign of illustrated lectures in the east with the "Moving Picture 
Exhibit" used by the Nebraska Commission at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition and which is now in the possession of the State of Nebraska. 
Adopted unanimously at Fremont, Neb., February 7, 1905. 

Committee, 
MR. JOHN F. FLACK of Omaha, 
MR. J. F. HANSEN of Fremont, 
MR. W. C. KERR of Central City. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS, 1904. 

Nebraska's productions, industrial and agricultural, in 1904 ap. 
proximattd $500,000,000, being the highest annual output in the history 
of the state. The following table gives the detailed valuation of the 
divisions of the state's productions. At this date it is impossible to 
give exact figrures on all items, consequently estimates are necesst^ry on 
some items, and the same have been obtained from the most autheiitio 
sources. The asterisk (*) denotes estimates : 

VALUE OF NEBRASKA'S PRODUCTIONS, 1904. 

Com $79,435 717 90 

Wheat 26.415.455 47 

Oats 16,702.516 25 

Barley 1,815,899 25 

Bye 1.221,481 20 

Hay 20,2bO,265 40 

Potatoes 3,882.668 16 

♦Sugar Beets 5,000,000 00 

♦All other soil crops 12 000,000 00 

♦Dairy Products 11,000,000 00 

♦Poultry . 10,000,000 00 

Live Stock 138,828,187 00 

♦Manufactured Products^ 175,000,000 00 

Total $501,582,190 63 

NEBRASKA'S SURPLUS COMMODITIES, 1903. 
The following table shows the principal surplus commodities of Nebraska 
, shipped during the year 1903 : 

Wheal, Bushels 27,327,365 

Corn, ** 42,457,674 

Oats, ** 15,197,702 

Barley, ** 569 728 

Rye, ** 3,061,030 

Hay, Tons 144,771 

Cattle, Head 989,119 

Hogs, '' 2,177,732 

Sheep, * * 870,495 

Horses and Mules, Head 49,670 

Flour, Pounds 313,334,674 

Mill Feed, Pounds 90,4 5,992 

Potatoes, Bushels 599,773 

Butter. Pounds 13 418,630 

Sgs, Dozens 24,218,736 
ve Poultry, Pounds 9,589.609 

Dressed Poultry, Pounds. 4,665,938 
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CORN IN NEBRASKA. 
Acreage and Production for Ten Years. 



Year. 


Acreage. 


At. Yield 
Per Acre. 


Production, 
Bushels. 


1904 


6,173,984 


36.7 


226,959.194 


1903 


6,130.369 


27.6 


169,693,965 


19U2 


5 616,801 


32.0 


176,537,632 


1901 


5,853,967 


12.37 


72,445,227 


1900 


6,291,050 


22.83 


143,650,317 


1899 


6,436,918 


27.3 


176,816,641 


1898 


7,559,746 


21.0 


158,754,666 


1897 


8,042,283 


30.0 


241,268.490 


1896 


7,962.657 


37.5 


298,599,638 


1895 


7,80«.526 


I 16.1 


I 125,685,069 



WHEAT IN NEBRASKA. 
Acreage and Production for Ten Years. 



Year. 


Acreage. 


Av. Yield 
Per Acre. 


Production, 
Bushels. 


1904 


2,024,667 


15.7 


31,825,850 


1903 


2,379,378 


18.3 


43,660,318 


1902 


2.550,167 


20.9 


53,468,472 


1901 


2,456,677 


20.4 


50,227,484 


1900 


2,322,969 


16.2 


.37,748,245 


1899 


1,918,287 


9.8 


18,848,100 


1898 


2,114,592 


16.4 


34,679,309 


1897 


1,893,286 


14.5 


27,452,647 


1896 


1,385,043 


14.0 


19.390.602 


1895 


1,232,252 


12.0 


14,787,024 



OATS IN NEBRASKA. 
Acreage and Production for Ten Years. 



Year. 


Acreage. 


Av. Yield 
Per Acre. 


Production, 
Bushels. 


1904 


2,146,324 


31.12 


66,810,065 


1903 


1,958,721 


34.0 


66.619,505 


1902 


1,638,647 


32.0 


52,436,704 


1901 


1,577,936 


17.92 


28,287,707 


1900 


1,424,948 


23.49 


33,486,278 


1899 


1,628,501 


31.7 


51,731,132 


1898 


1,752.182 


32.1 


66,245,042 


1897 


1,668,745 


31.0 


51,731,095 


1896 


1,794,349 


19.0 


34,092,631 


1895 


1,676,962 


1 23.8 


39,911,696 
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RYE IN NEBRASKA. 
Acreage and Production for Six Years. 



Year 



1904 
1903 
1902 
lt*01 
1900 
1899 



Acreage 



122,565 
343,067 
483,554 
155,475 
61,073 
62,319 



Av. Yield 
Per Acre 



16 6 
29.4 
18.0 
15.0 
14.2 
16.0 



Production, 
Bushels 



2,035,802 

10,105,707 

8,703,972 

2,332,125 

867,237 

997,104 



BARLEY IN NEBRASKA. 
Acreage and Production for Six Years. 



Year 


Acreage 


Av. Yield 
Per Acre 


Production, 
Bushels 


1904 
19. '3 


196,844 
113,717 
78,414 
74,563 
36,276 
33,374 


27.9 


5,502,725 


1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 


25.0 
16.0 
26.0 
17.6 


1,960,350 

1,188,688 
943,176 

687,382 
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AGRICULTUBAL PKODUCTIOr^S— Com, 1904. 



COUNTY 



Acreage 


Av. Yield 
PerAcre 


57,948 


39.7 


115,486 


38.2 


2,333 


23.0 


5,214 


22.0 


103,109 


34.3 


5,188 


16.0 


51,480 


27.6 


31,597 


27.0 


126,739 


30.1 


84,068 


28.3 


117,145 


38.3 


145,091 


43.2 


112,853 


35.2 


29,280 


19.0 


19,381 


17.0 


7,826 


•19.0 


100,594 


41.8 


56,712 


39.2 


103,122 


37.7 


162,955 


38.0 


43,343 


40.8 


3,372 


22.4 


115,690 


32.6 


14,633 


20.2 


82,404 


33.6 


101,013 


39.7 


69,630 


38.8 


27,996 


23.0 


113,064 


40.7 


73,072 


39.4 


110,481 


31.6 


91,344 


37.9 


168,489 


40.3 


14,346 


23.0 


68,908 


36.3 


47,*498 


31A 


81,104 


41.9 


101,116 


42.6 


129,038 


38.8 


39,349 


28.0 


26,070 


28.2 


93,599 


31.3 


1,425 


22.0 


77,053 


38.4 


100,722 


42.2 


63,511 


41.5 


78,251 


39.2 


9,160 


20.3 


28,3H9 


20.2 


666 


16.0 


103,171 


36.5 



Production, 
bushels 



Farm Value 



Adams .... 
Antelope . . 

Banner 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box Butte. 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo .... 

Burt 

Butler* 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne.. 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota 

Dawes 

Dawson 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas . . . 

Dundy 

Fillmore. . . 
Franklin . . 
Frontier. . . 
Furnas . . . . 

Gage 

Garfield. . . . 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley . . . , 

Hall 

Hamilton. . 
Harlan . . . . 

Hayes 

Hitchcock . 

Holt 

Hooker . . . . 
Howard.... 
Jefferson ., 
Johnson . . . 
Kearney . . . 

Keith 

Keya Paha 
Kimball . . . 
Knox 



2,300,535 

4,411,666 

53,659 

114,708 

3,536,638 

83,008 

1,415,700 

853,119 
3,804,843 
2,379,124 
4,486.653 
6,267,931 
3,972,425 

556,320 

329,477 

148,694 
4,204,829 
2,223,110 
3,887,699 
5,812,290 
1,768,394 
76,532 
3,771,494 

295,686 
2,768,774 
4,010,216 
2,701,644 

643,908 
4,601,704 
2,879,036 
3,491,199 
3,461,937 
6,790,106 

329,968 
2,501,360 

i',49i,'437 

3,398,257 

4,307,541 

6,006,674 

1,101,772 

735,174 

2,929,648 

31,360 

2,958,835 

4,250,468 

2,635,706 

3,067,439 

185,948 

572,447 

9,056 

3,662,570 



$805,187 25 

1,544,047 75 

18,780 66 

40,147 80 

1,237,823 30 

29,052 80 

496.495 00 

298,691 66 

1,331,695 05 

832,693 40 

1,570,328 55 

2,193,775 85 

1,390,348 76 

194,712 00 

115,316 95 

52,042 90 

1,471,690 15 

778,088 50 

1,360,694 65 

2,034,301 50 

618,937 90 

26,436 20 

1,320,022 90 

103,455 10 

969,070 90 

1,403,575 60 

945,575 40 

225,367 80 

1,610,596 40 

1.067.662 60 
1,221,919 65 
1,211,677 96 
2,176,537 10 

115,485 30 
876,476 00 

522,*662*95 

1,189,389 95 

1,507,«39 35 

1,762,335 90 

385,620 20 

257,310 90 

1,025,376 80 

10,972 60 

1,036,592 26 

1.487.663 80 
922,497 10 

1,073,603 66 

65,081 80 

200,356 45 

3,169 60 

1,281,899 50 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION S-Com, 1904.— ConcZud^d 



COUNTY 



Acreage 



Av. Yield 
Per Acre 



Production, 
bushels 



Farm Value 



Lancaster . . . 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

Madison 

McPherson .. 

Merrick 

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red Willow.. 
Richardson . 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders — 
Scott's Bluff. 

Seward 

Sheridan . . . . 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston 

Valley 

Washington. . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 



246,576 

52,500 

6,898 

10,073 

102,609 



43,547 
82,430 
82,581 
94,628 

139,361 
73,662 
14,771 
80,269 
81,503 

108,624 
79,638 
66,513 
93,935 
15,700 

107,074 
56,718 

153,918 
3,266 

100,425 

12,924 

53,261 

2,153 

81,718 

109,710 
3,095 
51,876 
73,757 
78,179 
93,922 
98,027 
11,729 

101,748 



Total 6,173,984 



36.6 
23.0 
24.3 
25.7 
33.6 

36! 4 
37.6 
4L8 
39.2 
42.7 
40.5 
20.2 
37.8 
37.9 
38.3 
39 7 
36.8 
41.6 
24.1 
39.4 
39.3 
39.2 
28.0 
40.9 
18 
34.4 
17.2 
36.5 
39.2 
19.7 
26.0 
29.5 
37.8 
36.0 
38.6 
20.0 
42.8 

36.7 



9,024,645 

1,207,600 

143,321 

258,876 

3,444,302 



1,575,110 
3,099,368 
3,451,885 
3,709,417 
5,950,287 
2,983,311 

298,374 
3,034,166 
3,088,963 
4,160,299 
3,167,658 
2,447,678 
3,907,696 

378,370 
4,218,715 
2,229,017 
6,033,585 
91,420 
4.107,382 

232,632 
1,832,178 
37,031 
2,982,707 
4,300,632 
60,971 
1,348,776 
2,175,831 
2,955,166 
3,381,192 
3,783,842 

234,580 
4,354,814 

226,959,194 



$3,168,625 75 

422,625 00 

50,162 35 

90,606 60 

1,205,505 70 



81,421 20 

641,262 30 

12,960 85 

1,043,947 45 

1,505,221 20 

21,339 85 

472 071 60 

761.640 85 

1,034,308 10 

1,183,417 20 

1,324,344 70 

82, 103 00 

1,624,184 90 

$79,435,717 90 
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BIfiNNIAL EBPOET OF 



AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS—Wheat, 1904. 



COUNTY 



Adams 

Antelopfe .. 
Banner . . . , 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box Butte. 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo . . . . 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne . . 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota . . . . 

Dawes 

Dawson.... 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas ... 

Dundy 

Fillmore... 
Franklin .. 
Frontier... 
Furnas . . . . 

Gitge 

Garfield ... 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley . . . . 

Hall 

Hamilton.. 
Harlan . . . . 

Hayes 

Hitchcock. 

Holt 

Hooker . . . , 
Howard ... 
Jefff'rson .. 
Johnson . . . 
Kearney . . . 

Keith 

Keya Paha 
Kimball . . . 
Kdox 



Acreage 



64,472 

11,956 

2,261 

36 

22,304 

1,330 

12,700 

6,908 

48,421 

13,109 

46,217 

20,725 

7,737 

4,825 

3,631 

8,974 

84,879 

14,578 

20,413 

36,053 

10,004 

0,122 

40,733 

2,287 

10,621 

21,107 

2,376 

2,210 

79,660 

41,063 

41,071 

63,135 

63,413 

1,720 

33,218 

'71782 
32,089 
71,611 
68,457 

3,361 
27,392 

5,121 
80 
26,479 
35,167 
22,310 
70,268 

1,860 

5,067 

694 

12,112 



At. Yield 
Per Acre 



16.0 
16.0 
11.6 
12.5 
15.2 
12.0 
16.3 
16.0 
16.2 
15.0 
14.0 
16.8 
15.0 
13.0 
12.7 
13.0 
17.0 
15.0 
16.0 
16.0 
13.0 
11.5 
15.0 
13.0 
15.8 
14.6 
13.9 
15.0 
16.8 
16.7 
15.9 
16.8 
17.2 
13.3 
15.0 

i4!6 
16.2 
16 8 
16.0 
12.0 
15 
14.3 
13.0 
14.8 
16.2 
15.9 
15.4 
12.8 
11.5 
12.0 
13.8 



Production, 
bushels 



967,080 
191,296 

26,227 

450 

339,020 

15,960 
207,010 

94,528 
784,420 
>96,635 
647,038 
348.180 
116,0.55 

62.725 

46; 113 
116,662 
1,442,943 
219; 670 
306,196 
576,848 
130,052 

58,903 
610,995 

29,731 
167,811 
308,162 

33,026 

33,1.50 

1,338,288 

685,752 

653,028 

1,060,668 

1,090,703 

22,876 
498,270 



108,948 

519,841 

1,203.064 

1,095,312 

40,:^32 

410,880 

73,230 

1,040 

391,889 

569,705 

354,729 

1,081,973 

23,808 

58,270 

8,328 

167,145 



Farm Value 



$802,676 40 

168,775 68 

21,7H8 41 

373 60 

281,386 60 

13,246 80 

171,818 30 

78,458 24 

661,068 60 

163,207 05 

537,041 54 

288,989 40 

96,325 65 

52,061 75 

38,273 79 

96,829 46 

1,197,642 69 

182,326 10 

254,141 86 

478,783 84 

107,943 16 

48,889 49 

507,125 85 

24,676 73 

139,283 13 

255,774 46 

27.411 58 

27,514 50 

1,110,779 04 

569,174 16 

542,013 24 

880,354 44 

905,2S3 49 

18,987 08 

413,564 10 

'90^426" 84 
431,468 03 
998,543 12 
909,108 96 

33,475 56 
341,030 40 

60,780 90 
863 20 
325,267 87 
472,855 15 
294,4-25 07 
898.037 59 

19,760 64 

48,364 10 

6,912 24 

138,730 35 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIOIJS— Wheat, 1904.— ConcZwcfed 



COUNTY 


Acreage 


At. Yield 
Per Acre 


Production, 
bushels 


Farm Talue 


T fi.nciLS'ter 


6,000 
7,107 
893 
2,780 
9,015 

'7^609 
19,326 
28,648 
30,869 
34,803 
15,124 

3,239 
71,211 

7,567 
25,562 
34,923 
46,955 
20,043 
779 
56,426 

2,392 
19,505 

2.188 
46,722 
19,060 
23,173 

1,328 

8,831 
46,714 

'9,* 605 
21,350 
14,660 
13,456 
44,005 
1,485 
83,193 

2,024,667 


15.9 
14.2 
15.0 
14.0 
14.7 

15.2 
16.0 
17.0 
16.8 
15.7 
12.8 
17.0 
12.5 
13.6 
15.8 
17.0 
15.8 
11.0 
16 2 
13,7 
14.3 
10.0 
15.0 

n.o 

13 9 
10.4 
13 2 

15 

12! 5 
14.0 
13.9 
14.0 
16.0 
13.0 

16 5 

15.7 


95,400 

100,919 

13,395 

38,920 

132,520 

'112,613 
293,755 
458,368 
524,773 
684,690 
237,446 

41,459 
1,210,587 

94,587 
357,643 
551,783 
798,235 
316,679 
8,569 
914,101 

32,770 
278,921 

21,880 
700,8^0 
209,660 
322,104 

13,811 
116,569 
700,710 

i26;662 

298,900 
203,774 
188,384 
704,080 
19,305 
1,372,684 

31,825,850 


$79,182 00 


Lincoln 


88,762 77 


Locan • 


11,117 85 


Loup 


32,303 60 


Madison 


109,991 60 


MePherson 




Merrick 


93,468 79 


Nance 


243,816 65 


'Nemaha. 


380,445 44 


Nuckolls 


435,561 59 


Otoe 


568,292 70 


Pawnee 


197,080 18 


Perkiiss 


34,410 97 


Phelps 


1,004,787 21 


"Pi^rofi 


78,507 21 


Platte 


296,843 69 


Polk 


457,979 89 


Red Willow 


662,535 05 


Rifthardson 


262,843 57 


Rock 


7,112 27 


Saline 


758,703 83 


Samv 


27,199 10 


□ttiy^ 

Saunders 


231,504 43 


Rr-ott's Bluflf 


18,160 40 


Seward 


581,688 90 


Shpridan 


174,017 80 


Rherman 


267,346 32 


Sioux 


11,463 13 


StiftntjOn 


96,752 27 


Thfiver 


581,589 30 


'FVinmno: 




Thiirst-on 


99,651 46 


Valley 


248,087 00 


Washi notion 


169,132 42 


Wayne 


156,358 72 


Wphstpr 


584,386 40 


Wheeler 


16,023 15 


York 


1,139,327 72 


Total 


$26,415,455 47 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUOTIOIJS— Oats, 1904. 



COUNTY 



Adams .... 
Aotelope .. 
Banner . . . . 

Blaine 

Boone . * . . . 
Box Butte. 
Boyd ....... 

Brown .,.. 

Buffalo 

Burt; 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

(ihase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne.. 

Clay 

Coif jsix 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota — 

Dawes 

Dawson 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas . . . 

Dundy 

rill more... 
Franklin . . 
Frontier... 
Furnas . . . . 

Oage 

Garfield . . . 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley — 

Hall 

Hamilton.. 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock . 

Holt 

Hooker — 
Howard ... 
Jefferson .. 
Johnson . . . 
Kearney . . . 

Keith 

Keya Paha 
Kimball... 
Knox 



Acreage 



20,572 

51,414 

1,127 

501 

63,178 

1,462 

22,045 

12,265 

44,465 

25,571 

50,010 

37,675 

65,279 

960 

3,210 

1,387 

31,078 

31,054 

51,275 

36,132 

11,252 

2,213 

24,638 

509 

46,200 

42,812 

19,016 

287 

43,823 

13,686 

9,618 

4,607 

50,445 

5,238 

8,175 

*30,'26i 
38 528 
35,591 
19,790 

735 

532 
35,482 
14 
19,458 
28,996 
20,740 
21,497 

383 
7,504 

100 
57,812 



Av. Yield 
Per Acre 



32.8 
32.5 
21.0 
22.0 
33.0 
19.0 
30.2 
30.1 
32.3 
30.5 
33.2 
35.0 
28.5 
23.0 
26.0 
25.1 

32 7 
32.6 
32.8 
34 

33 
26.0 
3*).0 
22.0 
30.8 
32.7 
31.0 
28.0 
31.2 
31.5 
29.1 
315 
31.7 
23.0 
29.8 

29*9 

34 8 
35.2 
31.9 
27.6 
27.0 
26 9 
24.5 
32 
31 6 
30.4 
31.5 
23.0 
25.9 
22.0 
29.8 



Production, 
bushels 



675,761 

1,670,955 

23,665 

11,022 

2,084,874 

27,778 

665,759 

369,176 

1,436,219 

782,472 

1,660,332 

1,318,625 

1,859,451 

22,0^ 

83,460 

34,813 

1,016,250 

1,012,360 

1,681,820 

1,228,488 

371,316 

57,538 

736,140 

11,198 

1,422,960 

1,399,952 

589,496 

8,036 

1,367,277 

431,109 

279,883 

145,120 

1,599,106 

120,474 

243,615 

"964,* 803 

1,H40,774 

1,252,803 

631,301 

20,286 

14,364 

954,4d5 

343 

622,656 

916,273 

630,496 

677,155 

8,809 

194,353 

2,200 

1,722,797 



Farm Value 



$168,940 25 

417,738 76 

5,916 25 

2,756 50 

521,218 50 

6,944 50 

166,439 75 

92,294 00 

359,054 75 

195,618 00 

415,083 00 

329,656 25 

464,862 75 

5,520 00 

20,865 00 

8,703 26 

254,062 50 

253,090 00 

420,455 00 

307,122 00 

92,829 00 

14,384 60 

184,!»35 00 

2,799 50 

355,740 00 

349,988 00 

147,374 00 

2 009 00 

341,819 26 

107,777 25 

69,970 75 

36,280 00 

399,776 50 

30,118 50 

60,903 75 

226*266*75 

335,193 50 

313,200 75 

157,825 25 

5,071 50 

3,591 00 

238,616 25 

85 75 

155,664 00 

229,068 25 

157,624 00 

169,288 75 

2,202 26 

48,588 25 

550 00 

430,699 25 
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COUNTY 



Acreage 



Av. Yield 
Per Acre 



Production, 
bushels 



Farm Value 



Lancaster . . . 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

Madison 

McPherson . . 

Merrick 

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red Willow.. 
Bichardson . . 

Bock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders — 
Scott's Bluff 

Seward 

Sheridan — 
Sherman — 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston — 

Valley 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 



82,155 

4.566 

612 

2,931 

67,701 

iKm 

21.69L 
18,621 
15,822 
44,568 
18,126 
67 
21,934 
56,778 
68,964 
31,071 
10,901 
28,746 

4,918 
35,332 
19,279 
67,184 

3,916 
42,916 

4,159 

1,800 
916 
40,163 
31,944 
110 
19,114 
26,122 
30,868 
44,139 
14,871 

6,210 
38,585 



Total 2,146,324 



34.2 
26 5 
26.0 
29.3 
32.2 

"si. 6 

31.6 
31.7 
32.6 
34.0 
32.2 
26 
30.8 
31.0 
31.4 
33.9 
29.0 
31 4 
29.8 
33.4 
332 
346 
292 
34.2 
27.2 
30.7 
24.0 
•32.5 
32.4 
24.6 
28.0 
30.2 
32.5 
3L6 
32.0 
24.0 
35.3 

31.12 



2,809,701 

210,734 

13,312 

86,878 

2,179,972 

'**469;263 

686,435 

690,286 

614,216 

1,615,312 

683,657 

1,742 

676,567 

1,729,118 

2,165,165 

1,053,306 

316,120 

902,624 

146,556 

1,180,088 

640,062 

2,324,666 

114,347 

1,447.727 

113,124 

55,260 

22,704 

1,306,297 

1,034,985 

2,706 

535,192 

758,684 

1,003,210 

1,394,792 

476,872 

149,040 

1,362,060 

66,810,065 



702,425 26 

30,183 50 

3,328 00 

21,469 60 

644,993 00 

ii4,*866'75 
171,358 75 
147,671 25 
128,653 76 
378,828 00 
146,914 25 
436 60 
168,891 75 
432,279 60 
541,288 75 
263,326 60 

79,032 25 
225,656 00 

36,639 00 
295,022 00 
160,015 60 
581,141 50 

28,586 75 
361,931 76 

28,281 00 

13,815 00 
5,676 00 
326,324 25 
268,746 26 
676 50 
133,798 00 
189,671 00 
260,802 50 
348,698 00 
118,968 00 

37,260 00 
340,512 50 

$16,702,516 25 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUOTIONS-Barley, 1904. 



COUNTY 



Adams ... 
Antelope . 
Banner . . . 

Blaine 

Boone .... 
Box Buttfe 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo . . . 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne., 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming ... 

Custer 

Dakota . . . . 

Dawes 

Dawson .., 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Dundy 

Fillmore. . . 
Franklin . . 
Frontier. . , 

Furnas 

Gage 

Garfield ... 

Gosper 

GraQt 

Greeley.... 

Hall 

Hamilton . 
Harlan . . . . 

Hayes 

Hitchcock . 

Holt 

Hooker . . . . 
Howard — 
Jefferson .. 
Johnson . . . 
Kearney . . . 

Keith 

Keya Paha 
Kimball . . , 
Knox 



Acreage 


Av. Yield 
Per Acre 


335 


23.4 


1,035 


29.5 


345 


20 


1,581 


'27.'8 


1,648 


26.2 


1,277 


30.7 


1,175 


30.4 


1,056 


28.3 


3,961 


31.0 


570 


25 


123 


26.2 


7,751 


31.4 


1,120 


27.0 


1('2 


24.6 


456 


23.0 


991 


24.0 


2,081 


29.4 


2,142 


30.3 


10,848 


28.6 


886 


29 5 


1,973 


26.2 


5,230 


27.0 


885 


22.0 


1,916 


28.7 


693 


26.8 


391 


25.9 


1,725 


24 2 


142 


24.0 


137 


24.5 


1,481 


25.0 


2,903 


25.7 


42 


26.0 


335 


26.2 


441 


24.8 


'ijoio 


2712 


807 


25.0 


344 


25.3 


12,294 


26.5 


713 


25.4 


13,820 


26.1 


1,5C6 


28.6 


806 


27! 8 


8 


26.0 


34 


25.5 


204 


24.0 


.868 


23 7 


8b9 


28.0 


99 


23.5 


7,643 


30.3 



Production, 
bushels 



7,839 

30,532 

6,900 

'43,*95i 

43.177 

39,203 

35,720 

29,884 

122,791 

14,250 

3,222 

243,381 

30,240 

2,509 

10,488 

23,784 

60,181 

64,902 

3H»,252 

26,137 

51,692 

141,210 

19,47U 

54,989 

18,572 

10,126 

41,745 

3,408 

3,356 

37,025 

74,607 

1,01^2 

8,777 

10,936 

'29,164 

20,175 

8,703 

325,791 
18,110 

360.702 
43,071 

'22,466 

208 

867 

4,896 

20,571 

24,992 

2,326 

231,582 
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Farm Value 



$ 2,586 8T 

10,075 66 

2,277 00 

14,248 41 
12,936 99^ 
11,787 60 

9,861 72 
40,521 03 

4,702 50 

1,063 26- 
80,315 73 

9,979 20 
827 9T 

3,461 04^ 

7,848 72 

19,859 73 

21,417 66 

102,383 16 

8,625 21 
17,058 36- 
46,599 30 

6,425 10 
18, 146 37 

6,128 76^ 

3,341 58 
13,775 85^ 



1,124 64 


1,107 48 


12,218 25- 


24,620 31 


360 36 


2,896 41 


3,608 88 


9,604 32 


6,657 75^ 


2,871 9^ 


107,511 03 


5,976 30 


119,031 66 


14,213 43^ 


7,393 98 


68 64 


.286 11 


1,615 68 


6,788 43- 


8,214 36 


767 58 


76,422 06- 


oogle 
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COUNTY 


Acreage 


Av. Yield 
Per A ere 


Production, 
bushels 


Farm Value 


Xiancaster 


250 

4,847 

2,047 

16 

2,454 

' * '309 

390 

4 

85 

40 

53 

141 

504 

8,566 

5,317 

536 

, 46,095 

102 

126 

92 

100 

518 

178 

1,582 

914 

254 

3,631 

93 

60 

5,789 

1,562 

1,075 

8,538 

503 

259 

937 


24.9 
26.0 
27.5 
26.0 
29.2 

25.* 6 
26.8 
24.0 
24.7 
25.6 
24.9 
25.3 
25.0 
3L2 
30.4 
25.2 
27.6 
27 
24.0 
23.4 
24.6 
25.7 
25.0 
26.5 
26.0 
26.4 
29.3 
24.0 
26.2 
28.4 
27.2 
28.6 
29.7 
25.0 
23.2 
25.6 

27 9 


6,225 

126,022 

56,293 

416 

71,656 

**7,*9i6 

10,452 

96 

2,100 

1,024 

1,320 

3,567 

12,600 

26rt,947 

161,637 

13,507 

1,272,222 

2,754 

3.0i4 

2,153 

2,460 

13,313 

4,150 

41,923 

23,764 

6,706 

103,458 

2,232 

1,572 

164,408 

42,486 

30,745 

253, 5Z9 

12,575 

6,009 

23,987 

5,502,725 


$ 2,054 25 

41,587 26 

18,576 69 

137 28 


Lincoln 


Loiran 


Xioup 


Madison 


23,646 48 


McPherson 


Merrick 


2,610 30 


1^ ance 


3,449 16 


NematiA 


31 68 


Nuckolls 


693 00 


Otx)e 

Pawnee 


.337 92 
435 60 


Perkins 


1,177 11 


Phelps 


4,158 00 


Pierce 


88,092 51 
53.340 21 


Platte 


Polk 


4,4o7 31 


Red Willow 

Rock 

Valine 


419,833 26 
908 82 
997 92 


^arov 


710 49 


Saunders 


811 80 


Scott's Bluff 

Seward 


4,393 29 
1,46« 50 


Sheridan 


13,834 59 


Sherman 


7,842 12 
2,212 9S 


S»oux 


^tanto- 


34,141 14 
73»i 56 


Thayer 


Thomas 


518 76 


"Thurston 


54,254 64 
14,020 38 


Valley 


Washington 

Wayne 


10,145 85 
83,681 07 


iv^ebster 


4,149 75 


Wheeler 


1,982 97 
7,915 71 


York 






Total 


196,844 


$1,815,899 25 
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BIENNIAL EBPOBT OF 



AGBICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS— Bye, 1904. 



COUNTY 



reage 


Av. Yield 
Per Acre 


Production, 
bushels 


Farm Value 


99 


17.5 


1,732 


$ 1,039 20- 


3,796 


18.6 


70,605 


42,363 00 


164 


13.0 


2,132 


1,279 20 


667 


14.5 


8,221 


4,932 60 


881 


15.3 


13,479 


8,087 4a 


1,563 


16.2 


25,320 


15,192 OO 


828 


17.0 


14,076 


8,445 60 


1,551 


17.8 


27,607 


16,564 20 


2,704 


16.9 


45,697 


27,418 20 


105 


17.6 


1,848 


1,108 80 


778 


15.3 


11,903 


7,141 80* 


508 


16.9 


8,5t?5 


6,151 00 


278 


17 


4,726 


2,836 60 


2,120 


16.6 


35,192 


21,115 20 


107 


• 13.0 


1,391 


834 60 


3,146 


15.5 


48,763 


29,257 80 


414 


16.0 


6,624 


3,974 40 


1,038 


16.2 


16,815 


10,089 OO 


665 


18.0 


11,970 


7,182 00 


6,628 


21.0 


139,188 


83,512 80- 


3,832 


Yb,z 


58,629 


35,177 40 


5,531 


16.2 


89,602 


63,761 20 


2,622 


17.4 


45,622 


27,373 20 


39 


18.0 


702 


421 20 


244 


17.5 


4,270 


2,562 00- 


65 


17.0 


1,105 


663 00 


382 


16.7 


6,379 


3,827 40 


217 


17.2 


3,732 


2,239 20 


329 


18.0 


5,922 


3,553 20 


4,678 


17.3 


80,929 


45,567 40 


1,582 


16.9 


26,735 


16,041 00 


263 


15.4 


4,050 


2,430 Oa 


650 


14.0 


9,100 


6,460 00 


2,356 


17.5 


41,230 


24,738 OO 


1,289 


14.' 9 


19,206 


31,523 60 


2,342 


16.5 


38,643 


23,185 80 


333 


17.0 


5,661 


3,396 60 


4,877 


16.7 


81,445 


48,867 00 


2,034 


17.2 


34 984 


20,990 40 


2,564 


17.5 


44,870 


26,922 00 


6,708 


16.7 


112,023 


67,213 80- 


4,766 


15.8 


75,302 


45,181 20 


658 


17.6 


11,680 


6,948 00 


89 


17.5 


1,557 


934 20 


388 


15.4 


5,975 


3,585 00 


314 


14.3 


4,490 


2,694 00 


580 


16.2 


9,396 


5,637 60 


278 


13.0 


3,614 


2,168 40 


664 


17.3 


11,487 


6,892 20 



Adams .... 
Antelope .. 

Banner 

Blaine 

fioone 

Box Butte. 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo . . . . 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne.. 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming ... 
Custer..... 
Dakota — 

Dawes 

Dawson. . . . 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas . . . 

Dundy 

Fillmore... 
Franklin . . 
Frontier. . . 

Furnas 

Gage 

Garfield . . . 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley — 

Hall 

Hamilton. . 
Harlan — 

Hayes 

Hitchcock. 

Holt 

Hooker . . . . 
Howard ... 
Jefferson ., 
Johnson . . . 
Kearney .. 

Keith 

Keya Paha 
Kimball . . . 
Knox 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS— Rye, 1904. 



COUNTY 



Acreage 



Av. Yield 
Per Acre 



Production, 
buahels 



Farm Value 



Lancaster .. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

Madison 

McPherson . 
Merrick .... 

Nance. 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red Willow. 
Richardson . 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Scott's Bluflf 

Seward 

Sheridan . . . 
Sherman ... 

Sioux 

Stanton — 

Thayer 

Thomas — 
Thurston .. 

Yalley 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster .... 
Wlieeler .... 
York 

Total... 



2,000 

4,791 

301 

519 

1,710 

'ijis 

653 

77 

416 

462 

45 

209 

1,307 

1,845 

1,997 

427 

3,530 

219 

679 

499 

290 

1,714 

95 

431 

6,607 

2,369 

1,649 

1.684 

719 

190 

154 

2,038 

254 

486 

586 

1,408 

372 

122,565 



15.2 
15.6 
14.0 
15.0 
17.2 

15^6 
16.2 
16.7 
15.8 
15.0 
16.2 
13.0 
16.0 
18.8 
15.7 
15.9 
16.0 
16.2 
16.5 
16.6 
15.7 
15.5 
14.0 
16.0 
15 2 
.15.4 
14 6 
18.0 
16.3 
13.0 
16.4 
15.1 
16.0 
18.3 
15.2 
14.6 
15.8 

16.6 



30,400 

74,739 

4,214 

7,786 

29,412 

'26*866 

10,428 

1,285 

6,572 

6,930 

729 

2,717 

20,912 

34,686 

31,352 

6,789 

56,480 

3.547 

11,203 

8,283 

4,553 

26,567 

1,330 

6,896 

100,426 

36,482 

24,075 

30,312 

11,719 

2,470 

2,525 

30,773 

4,064 

8,893 

8,907 

20,556 

5,877 

2,035,802 



$18,240 00 

44,843 40 

2,528 40 

4,671 00 

17,647 20 

'ieioso'oo 

6,256 80 
771 00 

3,943 20 

4,158 00 
437 40 

1,630 20 
12,647 20 
20,811 60 
18,811 20 

4,073 40 

33.888 00 
2,128 20 
6,721 80 
4,969 80 
2,7H1 80 

15,940 20 

798 00 

4,137 60 

60,255 60 

21.889 20 
14,445 00 
18,187 20 

7,031 40 
1,482 00 
1,515 00 

18,463 80 
2,438 40 
5,3.35 80 
5,344 20 

12,333 60 
3,526 20 

$1,221,481 20 
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BUEKNIAL BEFOBT OF 



Comparison of Leading States in Acreage and Production of the 
Principal Farm Crops lor 1904. 



CORN. 

Production, 
State. bushels. 

Illinois 344,133,680 

Iowa 303,039,266 

IJebraska 226,969,194 

Missouri .* 161,622,643 

Indiana 143,396,862 

Texas 136,702,699 

Kansas 134,609,669 

WHEAT. 

Production, 
State. bushels, 

Minnesota , 68,344,266 

Kansas 65,019,471 

:North Dakota 63,892,193 

Nebraska 31,825,850 

South Dakota 31,556,784 

Missouri 27,163,141 

Pennsylvania. 21 , 857, 961 

OATS. 

Production, 
State. bushels. 

Iowa 122,323,200 

Illinois 117,341,952 

Wisconsin 86,734,516 

Minnesota 85,178,503 

Nebraska 66,810,066 

Ohio 49,733,541 

New York 42, 480, 143 

Indiana 42,358,732 

BARLEY. 

Production, 
State. bushels. 

Minnesota 32,123,041 

California 28,091,999 

North Dakota 17,518,074 

Wisconsin 14,941,290 

Iowa 13,552,945 

South Dakota •. 9,787,624 

Washington 6, 824, 198 

Nebraska 5,502,726 

RYE. 

Production, 
State. bushels. 

Pennsylvania 6,367,108 

Wisconsin 4,905,263 

New York 2,177,761 

Nebraska 2,035,802 

Michigan 1,752,590 

Minnesota 1,648,967 

Ulinois 1,283,668 



Acreage. 
9,428,230 
9,296,683 
6,173,984 
6,783,307 
4,562,281 
6,048,792 
6,440,664 



Acreage. 
6,339,395 
6,231,162 
4,667,135 
2,024,667 
3,287,165 
2,321,613 
1,560,210 



Acreage. 
3,822,600 
3,666,936 
2,478,129 
2,172,921 
2,146,324 
1,215,979 
1,246,752 
1,279,720 



Acreage. 
1,131,093 
1,237,633 
623,419 
498,043 
487,616 
349,668 
167,362 
196,844 



Acreage. 
346,265 
302,794 
147,146 
122,665 
132,772 
93,162 
72,930 
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Comparison of Leading States In Acreage and Production of the Principal 
Farm Crops for 1904, —Continued. 

HAY. 

Production, 

State. tons. Acreage. 

New York 6,480,800 4,765,294 

Nebraska 5,308,970 2,695,865 

Iowa 5,074,362 3,132,322 

PennsylTania 4,449,425 3,103,052 

Missouri 4,398,632 2,992,267 

Ohio 3,880,238 2,713,453 

Illinois 3,736,049 2,747,095 

Comparison of Total Acreage, Production and Value of Corn, Wheat, 
Oata, Barley and Kye for 1904, in States of Trans-Missouri Eegion. 

Total Production, Total Total 

State. bushels. Acreage. Value. 

Iowa 451,241,254 14,635,059 $146,238,190 

Nebraska 333,133,636 10,664,384 125,591,070 

Minnesota 229,103,850 10,290,812 107,991,896 

Kansas 220,751,097 12,844,502 120,454.161 

Missouri 195,274,337 8,.843,068 98,482,165 

South Dakota 113,583,122 5,944,712 51, 124,325 
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BIENNIAL REPOKT OF 



ACREAGES OF PRINCIPAL CROPS— 1903. 



COUNTY 



Adams 

Antelope 

Banner 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box Butte — 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota 

Dawes 

Dawson 

Deuel 

Dlxbn 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Dundy 

Fillmore 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Furnas 

Gage 

Garfield 

Gosper 

Grant 

G»reeley 

Hall 

Hamilton .... 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

Jefferson 

JohnsoD 

Kearney 

Keith 

Keya Paha . .'. 

Kimball 

Knox 



Winter 
Wheat 



76,128 

1,984 

151 

11 

15,721 

47 

1,067 

872 

56,857 

505 

50,275 

15,527 

461 

995 

155 



97,261 

9,115 

666 

23,383 

14 

1,679 

59,051 

631 

145 

11,455 

464 

569 

77,000 

50,766 

47,388 

81,988 

67,359 

706 

43,790 



8,390 
34,233 
86,956 
66,958 

1,791 
16,092 

1,222 



21,857 

38,260 

25,527 

75,139 

952 

136 

213 

758 



Spring 
Wheat 



1,147 

14,665 

2,355 

63 

9,006 

1,549 

9,536 

5,886 

2,956 

16,716 

358 

3,889 

10,815 

5,043 

4,087 



528 

9,271 

33,311 

23,812 

14,897 

4,176 

1,422 

1,349 

16,382 

7,727 

1,568 

2,371 

22 

37 

15,063 

4,317 

110 

632 

2,594 



2,380 
148 



2,374 
2,505 
7,736 
4,537 



5,369 

25 

15 

4,711 

1,241 

4,921 

691 

13,328 



Rye 



621 

3,881 

730 

596 

3,442 

1,996 

1,376 

1,965 

14,349 

1,183 

2,473 

970 

629 

1,305 

295 



2,159 

3,155 

1,036 

34,170 

124 

9,627 

28,131 

4,249 

231 

838 

511 

477 

1,113 

1.671 

21,073 

11,047 

840 

807 

9,375 



3,467 

7,204 

1,254 

8,666 

3,115 

5,901 

13,187 

6 

10,825 

559 

205 

1,317 

637 

903 

320 

2,054 



Com 



58,929 

85,749 

3,235 

4,827 

99,980 

5,008 

40,708 

27,836 

119,601 

92,558 

125,028 

153,982 

108,974 

25,781 

19,229 



99,643 
82,765 

108,464 

224,752 

43,550 

4,885 

95,687 

8,506- 

88,191 

108,154 
75,185 
28,431 

122,005 
70,036 
87,669 
70,948 

202,134 

9,495 

51,292 

14 

60,250 

78,864 

104,615 

71,302 

59,932 

23,880 

87,183 

817 

74,747 

97,805 

72,687 

79,803 

7,737 

24,053 

610 

88,897 



Oats 



4,013 
64,460 

1,459 

867 

48,976 

1,783 
14,845 

8,352 
38,924 
32,552 
53,562 
32,420 
57,265 
570 

3,070 



25,184 

3,143 

50,593 

41,175 

9,232 

2,483 

17,761 

462 

35,954 

42,726 

18,696 

193 

39,201 

11,798 

4,289 

2,248 

53,790 

2,727 

3,906 

15 

20,724 

36,335 

33,050 

5,747 

280 

170 

32,407 



20,134 

119,799 

18,815 

20,058 

403 

6,541 

94 

49,058 



Barley 



367 
859 
101 

826 
927 
449 
771 
2,354 
365 

46 

10,626 

300 

84 



578 

2,125 

2,220 

7,407 

897 

2,819 

2,618 

979 

3,540 

810 

504 

845 

85 

67 

674 

1,208 

32 

195 

152 

'm 

487 
1,504 
1,159 

417 
7,853 

649 



531 

29 

123 

152 

533 

501 

45 

9,121 
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ACREAGES OF PRINCIPAL CROPS— 1903.— Conc/wdcd 



COUNTY 



Winter 
Wheat 



Spring 
Wheat 



Bye 



Com 



Oats 



Barley 



Lancaster. . . . 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

Madison 

McPtierson . . 

Merrick 

Nance 

!Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pleroe 

Plattfe 

Polk 

Red Willow.. 
Richardson . . 

Bock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders .... 
Scott's Bluff 

Seward 

Sheridan .... 
Sherman .... 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston .... 

Valley 

Washington . 

Wa?ne , 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 



28,556 

9,421 

360 

2,041 

2,342 



7 

4,458 

1,450 

2,017 

16,222 



699 

14,897 

1,978 

574 
3,629 



164,970 

52,408 

10,074 

7,687 

99,023 



7,484 
16,304 
25.457 
48,584 
34,217 
16,036 



6 
320 

4 

37 

396 



84,154 

791 
27,768 
35,104 
53,488 
25,813 
54 
60,500 

720 
20,915 

953 
49,594 

386 
16,218 

358 

1,415 

46,277 



Totals )l,933,467 



226 

11,739 

2,706 

1,063 

46,916 

1,444 

81,393 



3,927 
1,430 

12,588 

9,479 

233 

13,932 



562 
35 
955 
662 
854 



13,729 

8.218 

954 

10,751 



10,652 

8,718 

18,845 

19,369 

27 

1,044 

20 



439,542 



7,556 

3,824 

267 

2,149 

718 

142 

792 

7,501 

3,431 

7,663 

2,103 

15,701 

1,382 

958 

1,331 

459 

3,819 

69 

1,025 

6,648 

10,294 

1,003 

2,962 

1,987 

110 

109 

6,694 

1,007 

839 

1.871 

1,717 

1729 



65,027 
89,859 
72,671 

106,331 

143,580 
91,208 
12,977 
75,714 
79,155 

122,453 
72,804 
55,775 
99,938 
14,236 

119,452 
54,394 

176,422 
3,214 

120,383 

13,132 

67,471 

2,264 

80,157 

114,719 

2,506 

56,167 

78,992 

17,859 

103,166 
81,177 
12,693 

123,899 



44,846 

3,047 

617 

2,319 

65,710 



21,192 
15,996 
14,043 
14,191 
44,986 
19,748 
155 
14,991 
49,536 
67,782 
29,560 
722 
22,608 

3,592 
40,054 
17,327 
56,655 

2,240 
43,558 
721 
15,749 
941 
36,700 
30,156 

15,943- 
20,695 
40,003 
47,234 
13,301 
6,161 
41,533 



345,602 6,130,369 1,956,9221 113,717 



44 

2,986 

2,513 

49 

2,810 



227 

487 

14 

16 

71 

6 

186 

278 

8,595 

5,326 

453 

1,507 

199 

154 

97 

62 

111 



183 
120 
373 
273 
2,637 
56 



2,153 
1,057 

838 

7,872 

42 

144 

930 



No returns from McPherson and Cheyenne Countiea. 



ACREAGES OF OTHER CROPS. 
Sugar Beeta 11,160 acres; Timothy 238,641 acres; Sorghum Cane 
128,598 acres; Irish Potatoes 69,102 acres; Broom Corn 2,373 acres; 
Clover 54,635 acres; Blue Grass 172,881 acres;Other Tame Grass 298,515 
acres; Timber 311,215 acres. 
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BIENNIAL REPOKT OF 



ACREAGE OF MISCELLANEOUS CROPS, 1904. 



W ri = 

COUNTY 


Irisk 
Potatoes 


Sweet 
Potatoes 


Sorghum 
Cane 


Safar 
Beets 


"MUletand 
H«ngariaa 


Bioom 
C!om 


Adams 


692 

1 268 
163 
100 
641 

4 399 
673 

1 429 
983 
625 
694 
909 
616 
276 

1 485 

1 149 

2 217 
497 

1 451 

1 982 

1 642 

1 172 

1 114 

358 

567 

1 038 

1 917 

168 

816 

771 

887 

947 

923 

312 

603 

3 

587 

1 297 

759 

784 

328 

257 

1 879 

62 

836 

675 

383 

668 

191 

401 

131 

1 048 

2 000 




1080 

202 

30 

97 

109 

30 

133 

547 

593 

212 

150 

485 

176 

3 700 

186 

181 

1428 

6 

196 

1 098 

98 
54 

2 062 
597 

32 

169 

132 

5 403 

1 407 

2 433 
8 004 

10 785 

2 365 

73 

3 597 


2 

H 


786 

2 689 

^ 1 005 

359 
2 182 
2 287 

1 872 

2 433 
2 609 

403 
326 
690 

1 666 
2160 

2 096 
1 502 

1 519 
671 

2 859 
8 783 
1 567 

1 541 

2 758 

""i 885 

2 031 

2 449 

2 025 

974 

1 229 
4 687 

2 640 
2 814 

455 
2 353 


16 


Antelope 

Banner 


33 


81 


Blaine 








Boone 




186 

2 

23 

2 

192 

2 

25 


9 


Boi Butte 


1 




Boyd , 


a 


Brown 




Buffalo 


47 


Burt 


6 


Butler 




Cass ............ 


744 


Cedar 






Chase 




Cherry 








Cheyenne 

Clay 


1 
6 
2 
1 


15 
60 






Colfax 




Cuming 


39 




Custer. •••• 




Dakota 


35 

'"896" 
1396 
15 
391 


5 


Dawes.. • 






Dawson 






DeueJ 


■■■•.!« 




Dixon 


9 


Dodge 




Douglas... 

Dundy 


5 


92 

47M 

38 


25 


Fillmore 

Franklin 

Frontier 


2 

358 


35 
138 
100 


Furnas ..'•...... 




93 
2 
3 


15 


Gage 


2 




Garfield 


7 


Gosper .....•••• 






Grant . . . 








Greeley. 


6Ji 


127 

1 061 

1 307 

2 260 
6 164 

10 188 

1 163 
486 

90 

2 405 
418 

1 698 

2 552 
402 

12 

416 

6 025 


14 
1 196 

J" 

11 

686 


1 721 

1 201 

840 

1 959 

2 736 

1 402 

2 062 
146 

1 580 

3 706 
1 262 

710 

770 

1 825 

345 

3 778 

3 975 




Hall *.... 




Hamilton 


4 


Harlan ; 




30 


Hayes 




Hitchcock 

Holt 


2k 


850 

7 


Hooker ......... 




Howard 


14 




Jefferson.. 






Johnson 

Kearney 

Keith 


1 
7 


6 
112 
175 

2 


5 

16 


Keya Paha ..... 
Kimball.. 




50 




Knox 






Lancaster 


50 


..•••*•••• 
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ACREAGE OF MISCELLANEOUS CROPS, l^Oi.-- Continued. 



COUNTY 


Iriih 
Potatoei 


Sweet 
PoUtoet 


Sorgbam 
OftDe 


Sugar 
Beeu 


Millet and 
Hangarian 


Broom 
Com 


Lincoln 

Logan*. 


1 112 

99 
138 
765 


9 


2 135 
2 

10 
214 


2863 
14 

1 
211 


1 950 

21 
204 

2 523 


26 


Loup 




Madison 




39 


McPherson 






Merrick 


409 

386 

318 

368 

1 676 

411 

209 

560 

759 

1 142 

465 

726 

713 

452 

769 

1 037 

1 188 

1 328 

1 062 

3 632 

584 

264 

640 

853 

36 

376 

620 

1298 

874 

787 

179 

845 




208 

178 

37 

2 525 
924 
297 

2 880 

1609 

45 

360 

488 

8 416 
299 
333 

1 439 

37 

2 913 

88 
895 
178 
100 

42 

169 

2 271 

126 

139 

53 
146 

15 
4 396 

35 
961 


245 
6 


469 
3208 

560 
2 544 

1 249 

2 045 
1 656 
1 902 

914 

3 204 
255 

3 617 
402 
445 

1 679 

1 513 

2 695 
200 
567 

3 327 
2 404 

204 
1 801 
1 451 

522 

1 061 

2 205 

1 645 

2 646 
2 217 

283 
453 


70 


Nance 


177 

7 




Nemaha 




Nuckolls 


1 

27 
7 

****i56" 
154 

""696" 

1 

2* 

3 
23 




Otoe 


10 




Pawnee ........ 




Perkins 

Phelps 


vi.' 




Pierce •••• 




Platte 




17 


Polk 

Eed Willow 

Bicbardson .... 
Bock 


.... ^.. 
5 


126 
10 

7 


Saline 




Sarpy 


3 
3 




Sauoders 

Scott's Bluff . . . 


51 


Seward 


10 


3 

218 

30" 

4 




Sheridan 




Sherman 


6 


Sioux 






Staoton 




Thayer 


186 


Thomas 






Thurston 


6 
13 

41 
94 
32 

7 

1 


45 


Valle? 




20 


WashingtoQ .... 
Wayne 






H 




Webster 




Wheeler 

York 










Total 


74 562 


792 


118 574 


10 194 


152 154 


2 713 
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BIENNIAL BEFOBT OF 



ACREAGE AND YIELD OF HAY. 




Acreage Tame Grasses 1904 


Tons of Hay Cut 
1903 


COUNTY 


Tim- 
othy 


Clover 


Blue 
Grasses 


Alfalfa 


Other 

Tame 

Grasses 


Tame 
Hay 


Wild 
Hay 


Adams 

Antelope 

Banner 


940 
1068 


49 
294 


967 
498 


4 432 

- 4 034 
196 
125 

4 476 

79 

549 

268 

16 379 

845 

921 

476 

1 341 

85 

1 084 

1 758 

5 251 
714 
948 

6 420 
167 

1 887 

16 0H7 

1 079 

826 

1 733 
675 
618 

2 617 

5 882 

1 032 

10 359 

2 198 
343 
962 
344 

1 363 
12 284 

6 193 

11 683 
306 
553 
991 

2*235 

2 979 
633 

5 313 


289 
632 

656 

216 

73 

31 

1602 

6 292 
1 612 

7 568 
3640 

86 

60 

8 673 
435 

3 622 

276 

17 

26 

289 

195 

1 279 
8 257 
3 125 

503 

3 222 

37 

12 

766 

11 305 

19 

12 

68 

488 

2 470 
483 

i 

729 

* *i24 

290 

6 218 

148 


6 616 

7 889 
290 
165 

6 691 

3 022 
960 

2 260 
33 251 

8 398 

9 689 
9 793 

7 441 
. 340 
2 901 

7 461 

8 585 
2 016 

16 053 
14 894 

2 106 

4 275 
33 985 

3 946 

3 638 
11 017 

4 711 
7 137 

6 558 

10 768 

11 351 
25 372 

7 262 
200 

1 258 

'*i'82i 
22 832 
14 651 
27 706 
7 746 

9 194 

2 331 

**3'367 
4 367 
4 256 
6 737 


6 166 

39 675 

1 640 


Biaine 




"392 


788 


13 785 


Boone 

Box Butte. . . . 


1 637 

20 

161 

78 

9 

9 999 

9 009 

18 088 

8 111 


19 040 
9 472 


Boyd 


55 

42 

11 

1 364 

207 

1 947 

1 055 


28 

93 

3 704 

3 821 

13 015 

•88 


23 380 


Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt 


26 085 
26 138 
17 882 


Butler. 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 


13 275 

13 167 

42 269 

3 500 


Cherry 

Cheyenne — 
Clay 


1 173 

134 

4 371 

1 601 

8 h60 

136 

1 249 

18 

96 


3 

i27 

169 
1356 

i86 

2 

7 


25 

495 

488 

6 109 

30 

520 

5 

40 


229 338 
31 065 
13 503 


Colfax. 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota 

Dawes 

Dawson 

Deuel 


17 434 
29 907 
42 150 
12 718 
11 410 

18 212 
226 775 


Dixon . 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Dundy. . 


6 ;^46 

8 999 
3 055 


661 

3 738 
783 


2 168 

13 037 

9 863 


24 915 

29 193 

6 628 

6 142 


Fillmore 

Franklin — 
Frontier 


4 848 
31 


75 


548 
80 


12 201 
12 8T0 
12 720 


Furnas 

Gage 

Garfield 

Gosper 


8 

8 616 

66 


"i'lei 

48 


41 

4 678 
18 


6 996 
12 257 
15 387 

7 662 


Grant 








32 680 


Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton — 

Harlan 

Hayes 


8 

570 

66 766 

13 


12 
147 
628 

1 


36 

605 

1 834 

70 


17 766 
25 868 

6 637 
15 977 

4 100 


Hitchcock — 
Holt 


4 
628 


"261 


iii 


1 838 
163 136 


Hooker 


6 925 


Howard 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Kearney 


54 

539 

5 371 

105 


4 
129 
306 


117 

202 

2 119 

140 


21 476 

16 897 

7 469 

10 499 
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ACREAGE AND YIELD OF HAY. 



V Acreage 


Tame Grasses 1904 




Tons of Hay Cut 
1903 


COUNTY 


Tim- 
othy 


Clover 


Blue 
Grasses 


Alfalfa 


Other 

1une 

Grasses 


Tame 
Hay 


Wild 
Hay 


Keith 


6 


1 




1 688 


34 


8 754 


24 871 


KeyaPaha... 


113 


1 


2 


503 


55 


1 737 


33 311 


Kimball 


25 






648 




2 374 


1 749 


Knox 


3 395 
1 825 


401 

1 800 


177 
2000 


604 
3 050 


180 
135 461 


6 097 
12 000 


35 988 


Lancaster.... 


25 255 


Lincoln 


42 




8 


4 086 


72 


6 830 


54 933 


Logan 


10 






16 


24 


27 


3 962 


Loup.. 


1 


3 




136 


« . • . ■ • - 


611 


5 596 


Madison 


4 628 


810 


965 


1 185 


8 804 


7 103 


23 913 


McPherson. . . 
















Merrick 


69 


52 


305 


2 325 


146 


3 445 


25 317 


Nance 


1 469 


313 


442 


1 943 


412 


4 801 


12 735 


Nemaba 


9 322 


1 085 


3 932 


1 142 


12 981 


8 214 


3540 


Nuckolls 


79 


2 


124 


8 178 


117 


13 102 


7 648 


Otoe 


18 699 
7 517 


2 475 
719 


5 282 
2 531 


644 
615 


516 
222 


n 230 
6 026 


22 449 


Pawnee 


13 148 


Perkins ...... 






75 


12 
3 644 


363 


2 158 

3 794 


8 792 


Phelps 


49 




7 308 


Pierce 


5 497 


560 


295 


410 


1 189 


4 196 


27 138 


Platte 


4 613 


499 


1 540 


3 497 


1 378 


8 917 


23 075 


Polk 


8 063 


442 


887 


1 619 


1 925 


6 502 


12 915 


Bed Willow.. 


4 
17 454 






6 956 
3 187 


52 
13 972 


8 985 
27 698 


4 624 


Eichardson. . . 


8 017 


21 740 


8 886 


Rock 


669 
5 611 


77 
1 005 


8 
5 539 


246 
1 548 


257 
1 678 


774 
6 394 


79 746 


Saline 


12 018 


Sarpy 


4 999 


387 


8 451 


967 


4 319 


5 836 


5 057 


Sainjders 


70 439 


4 103 


4 807 


426 


4 023 


6 416 


25 892 


Scott's Bluff. 


10 


.... 


2 


8 855 


1 097 


24 817 


13 223 


Seward 


10 678 


272 


3 182 


1 0«5 


12 295 


12 184 


8 419 


Sheridan 


265 


2 




1 563 


205 


7 946 


49 811 


Sherman 


56 


1 


5 


2 635 


260 


409 


18 078 


Sioux 


20 
3 974 






647 
1 729 


30 
1 163 


2 896 
9 029 


8 809 


Stanton . . 


^244 


822 


23 806 


Thayer 


686 


27 


189 


4 366 


10 500 


6 152 


11 646 


Thomas . . 




3 

20 


'***756 


50 

87 


23 
140 


135 
3 933 


9 210 


Tburston 


4 414 


13 601 


Valley 


145 


70 


106 


7 771 


175 


13 194 


15 603 


Washington.. 


16 177 


1 060 


4 514 


1 563 


6 261 


4 743 


977 


Wavne 


28 241 


719 


681 


482 


9 695 


15 210 


14 732 


Webster 


110 


29 


84 


10 166 


• 408 


20 451 


12 588 


Wheeler 


40 


101 


181 


1 014 


484 


605 


22 598 


York 


16 544 


597 


2 682 


4 318 


2 415 


14 871 


7 306 


Total 


408 733 


41 120 


138 055 


236 321 


807 857 


683 057 


2102 123 
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BIENNIAL KBPORT OP 



SURPLUS COM MODI riES-1903. 

UYX STOCK. 



COUNTY 


Cattle 
Head 


Hogs 
Head 


Sheep 
Head 


Horses 
and Mules 


Adams •••••• 


4 976 

10 262 
No railroad 

3 125 

15 900 

4 700 

3 550 
8 650 

13 102 
17 164 

16 950 

11 126 
23 411 

4 800 
29 400 

17 950 

5 806 
19 625 
21 025 

21 225 
8 728 

12 200 
16 775 

4 350 

22 779 
32 476 


25 614 
28 293 

75 
41 956 

i4'775 

7 053 

41 246 

65 525 

42 780 
41 912 

66 326 
4 050 

901 

975 

30 814 

61 341 

64 620 

38 346 

20 756 

95 

46 594 

3 380 

48 166 

75 173 


2 970 
405 


2080 


AntelODe. .............. 


119 


Banner 




Blaine 


270 

5 670 
2 836 
1 080 

810 

. 14 615 

20 52C 

1 35C 

6 34t 
5 423 
1 75f 

1 75; 
13 501 

2 025 
60 221 
11 34C 

3 51C 
8K 

10 12^ 

23 230 
810 

8 IOC 

24 574 


26 


Boone. 

Box Butte 


364 
494 


Boyd 


78 


Brown 


650 


Buffalo 


1 174 


Burt 


338, 


Butler 


39a 


Cass 


496 


Cedar 


390 


Chase 


286 


Cherry 


1 482 


Cheyenne — * 

Clay 


3 484 

780 


Colfax 


113 


Cuininflr ...*.....«.*.*.. 


442 


x^^ • •••••••••••••••• 

Custer 


1 066 


l>ai£ota 


26 


Dawes 


1 950 


Dawson.. 


884 


Deuel 


104 


Dixon 


233 


Dodge 


1 118 


Douglas 




Dundy 


7 875 
4 700 
9 025 

3 600 

8 477 
13 426 

6 900 
1 375 

23 160 
12 600 
12 026 

10 501 

4 526 
No railroad 

4 42fi 
19 25*] 

7 850 
7 751 

11 102 
6 87f 

3 77e 

9 22C 
1^0 raUroacJ 

4 70( 

24 30( 


4 578 
20 947 
28 813 
10 575 
34 467 
46 429 

6 828 

5 027 

24 977 

25 774 
33 626 
17 587 


4 690 
4 590 
4 845 

1 084 

2 700 
2 025 
2 160 


260 


Fillmore 


651 


Franklin 


338 


Frontier 


208 


Furnas 


625 


Gage. 


912 


Garfield 


156 


G^soer. 


78 


Giant 




166 


Greeley 


675 

91 667 

4 995 

11340 


514 


Hall 


1 120 


Hamilton 


163 


Harlan 


442 


Hayes '. . 




Hitchcock 


7 804 
27 60£ 



29 127 

34 56£ 

. 25 43€ 

17 56C 

16C 




442 


Holt . 


3 783 


648 


Hooker 


130 


Howard , 


2 97G 
) 21 061 
1 15 84C 
) 3 24C 
) 81C 


312 


Jefferson 


598 


Johnson 


364 


Kearney •... 


494 


Keith : 


364 


Keya Paba 




Kimball 




) 


12 69C 
J 3 37f 


494 


Knox 


) 72 09e 


8 924 
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SURPLUS COMMODITIES-1903— aonfintted. 

LIVB STOCK. 



OOUNTT 


Cattle 
Head 


Hogs 
Head 


Sheep 
Head 


Horses 
and Mules 


Lancaster 


12 193 

14 450 
No railroad 
No railroao 

22 885 
No railroad 

23 077 

15 402 
5 125 

13 950 
10 276 

9 625 

4 826 

5 225 
9 604 

15 050 

7 925 

4 75Q 

14 602 

8 475 

9 504 
3 250 

17 680 

10 425 

9 826 

28 025 

5 050 
100 

10 726 

6 126 
10 525 

8 850 
10 850 

15 776 
21 650 

10 400 
2 025 

11 551 


52 213 
11 025 


22 550 
2 835 


1 228 


Lincoln 


676 


Lofiran 




Loup 

Madison 






59 662 

29 70C 

19 942 

26 283 
40 975 
34 153 
37 229 

2 253 
22 208 

27 179 
55 017 
31 340 

14 114 
53 927 

6 159 
37 403 
10 670 
64 369 

1 578 

33 585 
225 

15 006 

18 600 

34 400 
675 

16 276 
25 058 
48 101 
39 616 
27 717 

1 200 
39 027 


20 655 

22 417 

4 590 
885 

1 080 
405 

2 295 
6 210 


858 


McPherson 




Merrick 


468 


Nance 


286 


Nemaha 


235 


Nuckolls. 


990 


Otoe.. 


737 


Pawnee 


754 


Perkins 


162 


Phelps 


416 


Pierce 


5 400 
28 002 

3 240 

4 321 

5 670 
270 

5 67u 
5 400 
5 985 

14 89 
41 04 
22 54r 

945 

7*15 

1 62( 

81( 

1 35< 

I 08C 

15 79r 
15 12t 

94f 
54( 

54] 


279 


Platte 


202 


Polk 


78 


Red Willow 


390 


Richardson 


988 


Rock 


208 


Saline 

Sarpy 


626 
182 


Saunders 


546 


Soott^s Bluff 


806 


Seward 


1 587 


Sheridan ^.... 

Sherman 


1 222 

208 


Sioux 




Stanton ..••...•• 


364 


Thayer 


974 


Thomas 


130 


Thurston. ............. 


52 


Valley 

Washington 

Wayne 


572 
131 
234 


Webster 


624 


Wheeler 




York 


650 






Totals 


555 263 


2 161 511 


680 75 


54 823 
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BIENNIAL RBPOBT OF 



SURPLUS COMMODITIES— 1903. 

GRAIN AND HAT 



COUNTY 


Wheat 
bu. 


Com 

bu. 


Oats 
bu. 


Barley 
bu. 


Rye 

bu. 


Hay 

tons 


Adams 


961 619 

65 049 

NoR.H 

No R.E 

165 999 


312 369 
346 766 


106 919 
471 558 


3 760 
1 142 


I 343 
25 572 


50 


Antelope. 


346 


Banner 


Blaine 












Boooe 


782 122 


790 874 


1 875 


17 985 


70 


Box Butte 


70 


Boyd 


62 000 

31 333 
642 667 
135 333 
763 333 

78 279 

110 573 

6 667 

2 000 

41 333 
1337 199 

80 667 
114 666 
113 334 

54 256 

19 333 
614 000 

22 000 
225 199 
112 667 


5 621 

56 210 

889 633 

43 824 

1424 462 

3418 174 

352 057 

3 212 

803 

803 

601 437 

49a 633 

492 239 

809 ^24 

52 475 

257 763 

3 357 

238 252 

384 906 


108 062 
38 000 
416 813 
232 500 
607 999 
203 062 
1117 938 


'"2'500 
23 750 

'i62 377 


2 685 
6 714 
169 190 
2 014 
22 157 
2 686 

67i 

"2*685 

1 342 

15 442 

671 

241 714 

' *8 057 
320 271 


10 


Brown 


110 


Buffalo... ••• 


3 330 


Burt 


1 080 


Butler 


3 270 


Cass 

Cedar 


130 


Chase 


20 


Cherry 

Che> enne. , 


"i*i87 

53 427 
380 000 
257 687 
117 562 

26 733 
1 187 

54 625 

'480 94( 
257 68'. 

'204* 93". 

7 126 
1 187 

"549 821 

30 876 


*625 

3 125 

11 875 

11 875 

S.3 681 


3 140 
3 060 


Clay 


10 


Colfax 


9 320 


Cumins; 


Custer 




Dakota 

Dawes 


21 
2 280 


Dawpon 


3 800 


Deuel 


340 


Dixon 


14 841 

1 875 


671 
2 685 




Dodg^» 


2 940 


Douglas 


Dundy 


44 000 
788 333 
975 334 
357 332 
1396 667 
700 400 

48 000 
260 000 


2 409 

1008 568 

113 598 

61 028 

12 045 

2480 467 

81 103 

73 876 






710 


Fillmore 

Franklin 




8 067 

11 414 

123 543 

26 857 

4 028 
10 071 
95 343 


610 

20 


Frontier 


Furnas 


2 100 
100 


Gage 


Garfield 


10 


Gosper 


20 


Crant 








Greeley 


95 334 

209 fc67 

1429 330 

728 667 

No R.R 

124 667 

9 838 


161 403 

211 109 

110 «29 

35 332 


282 595 

363 376 

90 250 

1 187 


" 6 879 


18 128 

102 855 

17 456 

56 364 


220 


Hall 


2 020 


Haailton 

Hall*n 


ioo 


Hayes 


Hitchcock 






9 375 


11414 
29 648 


280 
84 815 


Holt 




40 631 


Hooker 


Howard 


276 667 

166 331 

325 660 

1384 667 

4 000 

NoR.R 

3 330 

50 000 

466 933 


132 495 

1185 731 

844 766 

383 834 

3 218 


89 062 

133 099 

72 437 

45 125 


2 500 

" "626 
625 


53 714 

2 014 

671 

6 043 

in 928 


290 

300 

40 

860 

2 fifiO 


Jefferson 


Johnson 


Kearney 


geltb 


Keya Paha 








Kimhall 






i28*i26 


S 686 

2 014 
69 827 


40 


Knox 


82 709 
2374 471 


608 000 
265 499 


Lancaster 


1840 
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SURPLUS COMMODITIES— 1903— Con«mtt«d. 

GRAIN AND HAY 



COUNTY 


Wheat 
bu. 


Corn 
bu. 


Oats 
bu. 


Barley 
bu. 


Rye 

bu. 


Hay 
tons 


Lincoln 


59 337 
No R.B 
No R.R 

80 000 

No a.R 

224 668 
123 333 
214 199 
152 209 
1196 599 
166 800 

3 333 
3125 331 

59 558 
161 334 
402 000 
328 667 
286 933 

4 000 
787 732 

1 332 
264 661 

2 000 
928 664 
121 335 
136 000 


27 484 




625 


57 743 


22 490 


Logan. ., • 




Loup 












Madison 


557 282 

66*649 
248 930 
994 114 
551 661 
3187 813 
949 949 

'724 306 
208 508 
953 964 
516 329 


790 829 

93'8i2 
165 063 

49 928 

9 099 

485 688 

81 937 

'm 875 
806 771 

887 012 
429 875 


3 750 


13 428 

627 714 
20 143 


460 


McPherson 




Merrick 


11 200 


Uance. • 


300 


Nemaba 


50 


Nuckolls 




671 
17 456 




Otoe 


110 


Pawnee ••• 


470 


Perkins 


"69 558 
12 600 


1 343 

241 043 

7 386 

26 185 

2 686 
51 028 

671 




Phelps 




Pierce. ...• 


1 369 


Platte 

Polk 

Red Willow 


7 223 

i iio 


Richardson 

Rook 


1128 213 

i366 276 

835 923 

2991 175 

4 818 

1210 121 

202 765 

'280 247 
1238 044 

269 2ii 
230 452 
365 365 
296 307 
118 041 
2 412 
766 401 


63 625 





620 
12 590 


Saline 


111 624 
100 937 
491 624 
2 375 
271 938 

'24 938 




2 686 
17 466 


10 


Sarpy .... 

Saunders 


340 
460 


Scott's Rlufl 


8 070 


Seward 




12 106 

16 836 

139 657 


360 


Sheridao 


1 080 


Sherman .............. 


170 


Sioux 


50 


Stanton 


26 667 
353 467 


190 000 
1«7 438 

*i28 250 

152 000 

118 750 

457 187 

4 750 


5 000 

10000 

625 

2 500 

55 000 


3 367 
5 371 




jLhayer.. ..... 


40 


Thomas 




Thurston 


62 000 

209 668 

85 334 

125 333 

517 331 

4 000 

1426 667 


79 900 
4 038 
2 014 
1 343 
1 343 

12 091 




Vallev 


140 


Waahinffton 


60 


Wayne 




Webster 


70 


Wheeler 


90 


York 


225 625 


1 250 


60 






Total 


26633266 


40608283 


14717922 


569 728 


3040 333 


148 324 
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146 BIENNIAL REPORT OF 

BANK OF LEADING COUNTIES IN SHIPMENTS OF COMMOD- 
ITIES FOR YEAR 1903. 

OATTLB 

First Dodge County 32,476 head 

Second ; Cherry County 29, 400 head 

Third '. Sheridan County. 28,025 head 

I'ourth Knox County 24,300 head 

Fifth. Cedar County 23,411 head 

Sixth, Grant County 23,160 head 

Seventh Merrick County 23,077 head 

Eighth Dixon County 22,779 head 

HOGS 

First Dodge County 75,173 head 

Second Kdox County. ,• .72,098 bead 

Third Burt County 66,525 head 

Fourth SauDders County 64,369 head 

Fifth Madison County 59,662 head 

Sixth Cedar County 56,326 head 

Seventh Platte County 65,017 head 

Eighth Cuming County. 64,620 head 

Ninth Richardson County 63,927 head 

Tenth Lancaster County 62, 213 head 

SHEEP 

First Hall County 91,667 head 

Second Cuming County. 6t',22l head 

Third Seward County 41,042 head 

Fourth Platte County 28,002 head 

Fifth Dodge County 24,574 head 

Sixth Dawson County 23,230 head 

Seventh Lancaster County 22,550 head 

Eighth Sheridan County 22,545 head 

HOBS IS AND MULES 

First Knox County .8,924 head 

Second Cheyenne County 3,484 head 

Third Adams County 2,080 head 

Fourth Dawes County 1,950 head 

Fifth Seward County 1,587 head 

Sixth Cherry County 1,482 head 

Seventh Lancaster County 1,228 head 

Eigth Sheridan County 1,222 head 

Ninth Buffalo County 1,174 head 
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RANK OF LEADING COUNTIES IN SHIPMENTS OP COMMOD- 
ITIES FOR YEAR 1903— Conhnt*6d. 

WHEAT 

First Phelps County 3,125,331 bushels 

Second Hamiltx)n County 1,429,330 ** 

Third York County 1 , 426, 669 * * 

Fourth Fomas County 1,396,667 ** 

Fifth Kearney County 1,384,667 ** 

Sixth Clay County 1,337,199 »* 

Seventh Otoe County 1,196,699 ** 

Eigth FraokliD County 975,334 ** 

CORN 

First, Cass County 3,418,174 bushels 

Second Otoe County 3,187,813 ** 

Third Saunders County 2,991,175 ** 

Fourth Gage County 2,480,000 ** 

Fifth LaocasterCounty 2,374,471 ** 

Sixth Butler County 1,424,462 ** 

Seventh Saline County 1,356,276 ** 

Eighth, Thayer County 1,238,044 ** 

OATS 

First Cedar County 1,117,938 bushels 

Second Platte County 887,012 ** 

Third Boone County 790,874 " 

Fnurtb Knox County 608,000 ** 

Fifth Butler County 60":,999 ** 

S'Xth Pierce County 606,771 " 

Seventh -5^8® County 549,821 ** 

BARLEY 

First Cedar County 162,377 bushels 

Second Knox County , 128,126 ** 

Third Pierce County 69,558 ** 

Fourth Wayne County 55,000 ** 

Fifth burt County 23,750 ** 

Sixth Dawson County 17,500 ** 

Seventh Dixon County 14,841 •• 

RYB 

First Merrick County 627*714 bushels 

Second Dawson Connt.y 320,271 •* 

Third Custer County 241,714 " 

Fourth Pbelps County 241 ,043 * * 

Fifth ....Keitd County 177,928 ** 

Sixth Buffalo County .169,190 ** 

Seventh Sherman County 139.6R7 •• 
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BIENNIAL BBPOET OF 



RANK OP LEADING COUNTIES IN SHIPMENTS OF COMMOD- 
ITIES FOR YEAR IdOS^Continued. 



HAY 

I'irst. Holt County 34 ftis t/\na. 

Second Lincoln County. ......... V..;; * * 2^ 4^ 

Third Rock County.. i2690 

Fourth Merrick County ii 200 

fifth Colfax County.. i:.:: 9'^ 

|*^t)h Scotts Bluff County ;;;; 8,070 

Seventh.; Platte County [. 7*223 

FLogR ••••.... , 

First. Dawson County 39 084 oon ihir 

»^o°d Colfax County.^ "ii-li-fS'S '^ 

^*^^^ Saline County 21677:375 

E^R^^ Antelope County 18,480,780 

f/!^^ Buffalo County 14,832 000 

Blitn Clay County , 14 395 190 

Seventh :Pierce Couity [[[[-[[it:^!:^^ 

^\f^^^ gWe County. 11228 790 

^hith Fillmore C)unty 9 184 000 

Tenth. Laocaster County '.'.'.*. 9' 025* 600 

;^^je?J;h Dodge County...! \\:V::^YMm 

Twelfth. York County 7 168 000 

Thirteenth Boone County 6 8^*000 

S^^i^nTvf^ Richardson County... i. ::::;: 6;808;000 

jnrteenth Saunders County 6 652 000 

Sixteenth CumlDg County fi'ifM)'non 

Seventeenth Nuckolls County 6 624'27i 

Eighteenth Hamilton County '.'.'.'.".'.■. 4 872**000 

Nineteenth Adams County **' a^R97 (\9i\ 

Twentieth Nance County 4266000 

Twenty.first Furnas County ;... '".**."* 3 416 000 

Twenty-second Johnson County [\\ 2 496 000 

MILL FBED ' ' 

Firs^-- Otoe Coanty 48 120 000 Iha 

Second Seward County 9 090*000 *^ 

Third Saline County^.:.:..::;::;:;:: S'^ 

^^^'^^ Lancaster County 4 670;6i6 

F/IJI^ Fillmore County 3,390 000 

Sixth,. Buffalo County 2 970 000 

Seven^^ Nuckolls County .::. 1796S 

Eighth JRichardson County 1 687 000 

POTATOES ' 

First. ^Sheridan County 129,000 bushels 

Second *Box Butte County ..64000 ^« 

Third Dodge County 29 600 " 

Fourth Richardson County 18 000 •• 

f/^^Jj Pawes County 15,500 «' 

Sixth Saunders County 14 000 <« 

Seventh Buffalo County ]] iz\sx>0 «* 

Eighth CassCounttr 12 660 •• 

Nnth PJatteCounty ,.[ itm *• 

Ninth Custer County * 12 600 «* 

Tenth Adams County 11 004 ** 

3?!^I?i?^^ JohnsonOounty :;;;; iilooo " 

Twelfth Seward County 10 600 ** 

Twelfth.. Cuming County .[[W lolcoo «* 

Thirteenth Cherry County 10000 ** 
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BAKK OF LBADLBfG COUNTIES IN SHIPMENTS OF COMMOD- 
ITIES FOR YEAR im^^-Continued. 



^^^_ BUTTER 

First. Gage County 2,715,659 lbs. 

Second Lancaster County 2, 769, 685 * * 

Third Douglas County 985,962 »* 

Fourth... Jefferson County 917,640 *• 

Hfth .^......,^liJieOQuntyi^._.5 735.367 J' 

Sixth Buffalo County 376.797 ** 

Seventh Adams County 262,329 ** 

Eighth Thayer County 249,524 ** 

Ninth Cass County 238,566 ** 

Tenth Saunders County 225,226 ** 

Eleventh Platte County 137,320 ** 

EGGS 

First Douglas County 4,322,520 doz 

Second Gage County 2,966,429 *' 

FoTirth. .".; Adams County. . .2;i09:i37 ** 

Fifth Seward County 1,293,380 " 

Sixth Madison County 939,120 ** 

Seventh Nuckolls County 921,341 ** 

Eighth Platte County 642,320 ** 

Ninth Dodge County 635,160 ** 

Tenth Nemaha County 620,990 ** 

Eleventh Jefferson County 441,218 «* 

Twelfth Thayer County 423,702 ** 

Thirteenth Knox County 364,320 ** 

LIVE POULTRY 

First Lancaster County 789,105 lbs 

Second Colfax County 615,613 *' 

Third ..Polk County 361,984 ** 

Fourth Dodge County 260,222 ** 

Fifth Seward County 216,228 ** 

Sixth Gage Countv 202,864 " 

Seventh Hamilton County 199,348 ** 

Eighth Buffalo County ,...192,676 ** 
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150 BIENNIAL BBPOBT OF 

NUMBER HEAD OF LIVE STOCK, APRIL 1, 1904. 



COUNTY 



Adams. . . . , 
Antelope.. 
Banner ..., 
Blaine.... 

Boone 

Box Butte. 

Boyd. 

Brown.... 
Buffalo. . . . 

Burt 

Butler. ... 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry.... 
Cheyenne. 

Clay 

Colfax .... 
Cuming ••^. 
Custer...., 
Dakota ... 
Dawes .... 
Dawson... 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodgre .... 
Douglas... 
Dundy .... 
Fllmore..., 
Franklin. . 
Frontier.. 
Furnas. ... 

Gage 

Garfield... 
Gosper. ... 

Grant 

Greeley . . . 

Hall 

Hamilton., 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holt , 

Hooker . . . . 
Howard. . . . 
Jefferson. . , 
Johnson . . 
Kearney . . , 

Keith 

Keya Paha. 
Kimhall... 
Knox . . . 
Lancaster. . 



Cattle 



11 176 
43 434 

13 200 

6 493 
35 149 
26 776 
16 170 
16 7»8 
38 607 
30 048 
25 399 

25 771 

42 869 
18 921 

144 993 
33 098 
18 534 
18 509 

43 798 
69 459 
13 622 

16 266 
38 540 
49 HI 

26 643 

32 844 
10 959 
15 677 

18 808 
24 926 
22 715 

33 238 

29 119 
9 254 

19 736 
35 825 
41 427 

30 801 
24 865 
26 402 
15 419 
13 995 
79 222 

3 287 
26 243 
26 054 

17 141 
19 948 
22 408 
19 060 

7 736 
38 306 
58 560 



Hogs 



15 833 

34 536, 
322 

1 128 

35 515 
819 

10 740 

6 496 

32 416 

46 751 

36 104 

31 968 
48 380 

5 736 

3 344 

2 223 

26 244 

22 139 
57 439 
46 H37 

16 560 
872 

30 031 

4 156 

32 176 
41 223 

12 870 

5 002 

23 922 
25 876 

17 972 
29 688 
44 246 

3 383 

13 945 
172 

16 806 
29 348 
39 134 
21 888 
8 800 

4 254 

18 162 
146 

18 5H2 

27 218 
23 280 
23 266 

1 167 

6 138 

26 

37 845 
43 321 



ISheep 



12 
419 

7 713 

23 
195 

10 819 

30 

875 

6 070 

3 743 
566 
821 
832 

5 500 

4 995 

3 389 
768 
167 

1 163 
546 

85 

8 936 

6 876 

4 731 
112 

4 113 

2 064 
218 
199 
428 

49 
688 

76 

62 
4 

36 
398 

11 205 
1 604 

7 480 

23 
268 

3 217 



24 

7 158 
4 371 

1 610 
644 

6 

31 636 

913 

2 613 



Horses and 
Mules 



6 954 
9 376 

2 630 
908 

9 334 

3 693 

4 319 

3 387 
11 175 
11 650 

9 369 
10 159 

1 040 
6 441 

19 721 
6 376 
9 628 

4 813 
10 691 
13 512 

4 144 

3 020 
10 252 

6 334 

7 209 

10 232 

6 419 

2 708 
9 233 

7 732 

8 475 

11 307 

13 072 

1 560 
6 083 

2 445 

4 816 
8 719 
8 919 
854a 
4085 

3 549 

14 403 
425 

6 862 
8 303 
• 060 

7 314 
2 374 

4 171 
2427 

8 876 

i8 3aa 
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NUMBER HEAD OF LITE STOCK, APRIL 1, 1904.— OmWnued. 



COUNTY 


Cattle 


Hogs 


Sheep 


Horses and 
Mules 


I/lnCOln- T T T , , r T r t t T T t - - 


37 459 

3 510 

4 489 
37 917 

23 635 
36 154 
25 139 
14 083 
22 000 

32 867 

24 780 

13 879 
24 208 

33 782 

35 525 
20 957 
17 663 
31 634 
22 OIP 

22 586 
9 935 

39 856 
12 704 

24 280 
68 753 

23 311 
39 312 

28 4<»5 

29 202 
7 919 

14 959 

36 'ZOO 

25 336 

30 861 
33 690 
11 375 
27 075 


11 961 

1 598 

2 791 
40 730 

630 

22 914 

23 102 
22 352 
26 939 
34 349 

29 395 
2 664 

25 569 

31 782 
43 607 

25 486 
16 566 
46 075 

2 563 

30 058 
13 160 
42 581 

2 468 
30 927 

1 807 

16 513 

455 

26 986 
26 586 

1 847 
16 330 
29 916 

33 399 

32 983 

34 690 

3 952 
28 958 


4 182 

7 

7 977 

43 

2 061 
177 
567 
830 
250 
738 

3 371 

14 
621 
514 

2 246 

4 907 

3 239 
437 
240 
831 
763 

16 872 
* 936 

8 689 
327 

11 326 

1 234 

41 

2 412 
111 
384 

I 058 

1 742 

354 

322 

47 


7 277 


IiOffftll • •••••••••• 


755 


Loup I 


1 229 


Maoisos 


10 213 


MoPheison , . 


2 195 


Merrick. 


7 083 


Nftnoe 


6 473 


Kemaha 


6 731 


Nuckolls 

Otoe 


6 865 
10 399 


Pawneo .....•......•••. 


7 988 


Perkins 

Phelps 


2 679 
7 941 


Pierce 


8 524 


Platte 


699 


Polk 

Red Willow 


6 963 
4 601 


Richardson 

Rock 


9332 
3 811 


Saline 

Sarov 


9 776 
4 692 


Saunders 

Scott's Bluff 


12 919 
40 051 


Seward 


10 031 


Sherdian 


11 960 


ShermflCn 


6 396 


Sioux 


4 561 


Stanton. 


5 604 


Thayer 


11 487 


Thomas. 

Thurston •• 


958 
6 196 


Valley i 

Washinfirton. 


7 16ft 
7 420 


Wajne 

Webster. 


7 698 
10 089 


Wheeler. 


1 746 


York 


10 454 






Total 


2 495 814 


1 870 616 


229 649 


667 637 
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153 BIENNIAL BBP09T OF 

MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY— raftte No. 1. 



Date of 
ablishmeDt 


Date of 
Incorporation 


Value of 
Establishment 


Capital 
Invested 


X 14, 1887 
J. 1883 


Sept. 14, 1887 
Jan. 1887 


$882 ^5 54 
100 000 00 


$7 000 000 00 
100 000 00 






955 000 00 
250 000 00 


Branch of 


Oh 12, 1901 


March 12, 1901 
Jan. 30, 1888 


IlL Corporation 
260 000 00 
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BAILROAD8 IN NEBRASKA— Tabic No. 1. 



r^ 

1 

1 


Date of 
Incorporation 


III 


IP 


lucrea&e in 

mileage 

during past 

ten years 


Exiensiou 

now in 
course of 
oonstruct'n 


Improvements 
in buildings* 
etc , in course 
of construction 


Amount 
expended in 
improTftments 
daring 1002. 


1 

2 

3. 


May 12, 1869 
Jan. 24, 1880 
Jan. 20, 1869 
Nov. 16, 1871 
June 2, 1880 
1880 
Mar. 5, 1886 


» 

2,610.62 
961.42 

1,070.08 
273.41 
250.4 
284.93 
128.19 
2.60 


193.02 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


357.77 
19.46 
59.77 

None 
19.84 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 

$ 923,059.88 

Nor. Jet. 
£ug. House 


$ 2,640,447.13 
*590,646.42 


4. 


*"*142,852.'66 

5,700.00 

29,491.06 


5 

6 

7 ... 


None Im- 
portant 

None 














8 . 











































^imnroYements during year 1903. 



RAILROADS IN NEBRASKA— raftZe No. 2. 

ROLLING STOCK OWN ED. 



1 


i 


1 

OD 

2 251 

2 464 
690 

66 

3 586 
658 


,1 

1 

794 

238 
I 939 

194 
1 734 

810 


6 


1 

.S3 
OS 


2 

a 

a 


li 


1 


If 


! 


s 

Q . 

31 

zs 


1 

9 
Z 


1 

2 

3 

4 


4 725 
e 782 
2 704 
1 353 
18 949 
14 953 


ic: 

107 

65 

19 

306 

126 


50 
51 
9 

63 
67 


8 
18 

17 
12 


3 031 
6 191 

90 

278 

4 084 

8 865 


414 

527 

120 

33 

929 
435 


52 768 

1 621 532 

6 653 


180 

• • • . 

57 


279 

195 

122 

36 

30 

88 

17 

1 


61 
27 
312 
11 


5 

6 

•7. 


54 077 
24 707 


100 
104 


11 

9 

e 


8 






















1 



























6 
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RAILROADS IN NEBRASKA— TofeZe No. 4. 
CASUALTIES ON KEBBASKi. BAILROADS, 1902. 



1 


Nnmber 

pasbengen 

carried 

daring 

year 


Number 

wrecks, 

aooidento 

etc. 


Passengers 


Employees 


1 


KiUed Injured 


Killed 


Injured 


1.... 

2.... 
3.... 


2 550 671 
934 035 
606 416 
441 218 
246 189 
42 645 


no record 
♦382 


1 

4 

1 


none 
none 


32 

33 

3 

6 

9 

none 


20 
14 
4 

3 
1 


{^2 

34G 

14 


4.... 
5.... 
• .... 


24 

87 
70 


9 

24 

3 



*On road, in shops, etc. , causiiur personal injuries. 
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BANK DEPOSITS OF NEBRASKA, 1903. 

(by counties) 

Fiom back reports for quarter endlog Not. 17, 1903. 



COUNTY 


Steto PriT&te 


National 


Total 


AT«Tage 

Per Capita 

Deposits 


Adams 


$ 162 236 78 
423 989 99 

36 340 39 

14 142 36 
255 826 12 

34 108 83 
304 656 53 
132 565 87 
528 772 34 
573 835 00 
716 453 63 
920 368 99 
f.76 777 68 
104 020 83 
109 757 94 
236 019 15 
823 290 76 
766 829 23 
526 208 11 
524 009 55 
303 302 H4 
149 785 09 
219 020 42 

69 322 06 

966 885 65 

1 344 139 4) 

1 183 711 68 

78 660 46 
806 893 03 
481 394 29 
186 698 16 
421 318 84 
694 571 20 

88 639 42 

53 116 90 
137 671 77 
307 537 53 
596 187 52 
634 118 65 
300 539 06 

"*148 479 85 

262 556 19 

22 681 55 

311 256 39 

1 022 583 13 

354 393 35 

238 949 56 

87 484 24 

63 086 13 


$ 1 500 042 11 
138 130 12 


$ 1 662 278 89 

562 120 11 

36 340 39 

14 142 36 

792 786 50 

337 997 73 

318 757 23 

132 656 87 

908 556 77 

1 154 806 98 

1 394 830 57 

1 839 032 11 

856 026 58 

104 020 'iZ 

267 773 29 

286 394 94 

1 04« 296 81 

1 096 592 81 

1 235 012 48 

707 638 48 

303 302 64 

463 461 62 

806 436 69 

69 322 06 

1 039 204 09 
3 228 814 30 

36 278 244 49 
78 660 46 
806 893 03 
481 394 29 
185 698 16 
693 926 79 

2 138 961 72 

88 639 42 
63 116 90 
137 671 77 
307 537 6J 
1 383 100 11 
984 517 45 
300 639 06 

" 148*479 85 

623 284 00 

22 581 56 

374 280 96 

1 193 045 28 

670 906 36 

394 661 49 

87 484 24 

63 086 13 


$ 88 2? 


Antelope 

Banner 


49 65 
32 62 


Blaine 


'"636*960 38 

303 888 90 

14 200 70 

"*379'783 43 
680 971 98 
678 376 94 
818 676 12 
280 248 90 

'"i48 016 35 
49 375 79 
225 006 06 
329 763 58 
709 804 37 
183 628 93 

*'"303*673'53 
587 416 27 

' 72'3i8*44 

1 884 674 87 
35 094 532 81 


23 45 


Boone 


47 81 


Box Butte 

Boyd 

Brown 


60 66 
43 41 
38 2C 


Buffalo 


44 86 


Burt 


88 61 


Butler 


88 83 


0a88 


b6 22 


Uedar 


68 66 


Chase 


40 65 


Ctierry 

Uheyenne 

Cla? 


39 41 
61 24 
66 62 


Colfax 


97 82 


Cumint; 


84 76 


Custer 


35 81 


Dakota 


48 25 


Dawes 


72 96 


Dawson. ......... 


66 03 


Deuel 


26 36 


Dixon 


98 74 


Dodge 


146 29 


Doofflas 

Dundy 


258 11 
32 32 


Fillmore 


53 48 


Franklin 




50 91 


Frontier 


'"172*667*95 
1 444 390 52 


21 16 


Furnas 


48 OO 


Gage 


71 17 


Garfield 


41 67 


Gosper 




10 02 


Grant 


^ 


180 43 


Greeley 


***786 9i2*59 
450 398 80 

'**366 727*8i 


54 04 


Hall 

Hamilton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hiccbcock 

Holt 


80 38 
73 85 
b2 07 

* 33*68 
50 99 


Hooker. 


52 28 


Howard 

i^eflersoQ .....•.•• 


63 024 57 
170 462 16 
316 615 00 
155 701 93 


35 89 
78 61 


Johnson 

Kearney 


59 91 
40 00 


Keitb 

Keya Paha^ 


44 89 
20 52 
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BANK DEPOSITS OF NEBKASKA, 1903.— Continued. 
(by counties) 

Fiom bank reports for quarter ending Nov. 17, 1903. 



COUNTY 


Steto PriTftte 


National 


Totol 


Ayeraire 

Per Capita 

Deposits 


KimbaU 

Xnox 

Lancaster 

Xiinooln 


54 112 44 

1 133 625 84 

I 255 637 80 

259 279 10 

33 122 12 

87 750 73 

708 033 52 


""20 333*i8 

4 659 724 85 

349 356 92 


54 112 44 

1 153 959 02 

5 916 362 65 

644 636 02 

33 122 12 

87 750 73 

1 623 900 30 

"*648"674 96 
439 286 08 
992 307 89 
692 803 64 

2 324 872 66 
943 453 11 

*"676'987'97 

698 430 01 

1 280 103 16 

697 145 10 

763 260 42 

1 618 246 26 

99 331 02 

1 503 420 28 
390 762 03 

2 625 956 01 
159 716 81 

1 316 882 09 
383 591 20 
79 194 95 
168 637 60 
349 201 42 
896 750 29 
14 191 62 
382 646 72 
432 482 71 

1 191 598 47 
937 831 61 
464 291 64 

*i'666'69i*2i 


71 39 
80 45 
91 24 
56 47 
34 50 
67 24 
95 66 


Logan 


Loup ... 


'"9i5*866*78 

"* 88 248 90 
404 413 23 
566 434 41 
414 103 18 

1 366 42:3 86 
507 330 84 

*"668'72r26 


MaolsoD 


HcPbersoD ... . . 


Merrick 

Nance 


560 426 06 
34 872 85 
425 873 48 
178 700 46 
958 449 07 
373 122 27 

'"i07 266 77 
598 430 01 
606 403 30 
618 074 58 
478 330 96 
1 284 436 74 

99 331 02 
804 664 44 
390 762 03 
1 709 542 30 
127 231 W4 
749 465 21 
383 591 20 

79 194 95 
158 537 60 

56 176 26 
630 597 22 

14 191 62 

"227 82i*i7 
1 154 230 75 

527 881 28 
312 687 22 


'"76*69 
53 43 
66 36 
47 75 
104 31 
80 16 

*"66'76 
70 86 
72 13 

, 66 13 
79 48 
82 60 
35 36 

82 37 
43 03 

118 90 

62 58 

83 87 

63 58 
12 09 
77 14 
50 19 
62 60 
22 59 
58 71 
58 93 
91 06 
95 09 
39 95 


Nemaba 


Nuckolls 

Otoe 


Pawnee 


PerkiDS 

Pbelpa 


Pierce 


Platte 


674 699 86 

79 070 52 

284 929 46 

333 810 52 

" 698 '755 84 

"*"9i6 413 71 

32 484 87 

566 416 88 


Polk 


Red Willow 

Ricbaidson 

Rock 


Saline 


sa'py 

SauDders 

b'cott's Bluff 

Seward 


Sheridao 


Sherman 




Sioux 

Stanton 


""293 025' ie 

266 163 07 

382 646*72 
204 661 64 
37 367 72 
409 950 33 
151 704 42 


Thayer 


Thomas 


Thurston 

Vallejr 

Washington 

Wayne 


Webster 


Wheeler 


York 


680 709 14 


1 084 982 07 


91 49 




Total . 


$37 073 882 24 


$65 106 913 57 '$102 180 795 81 





Average per capita for state $95 84 

u. S. Deposits and deposits of U. S. dlsbursimr officers ...$1 437 874 41 
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BIENNIAL BEPORT OF 



MUNICIPAL STATISTICS— Table No. 1. 



TOWN. 



Albion 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Auburn 

Aurora 

Beatrice 

Blair , 

Broken Bow.., 
Central City. . 

Chadron 

Columbus 

Crete 

David City.... 

Edgar 

Fairbury , 

Fairfield 

Falls City 

Fremont 

Friend 

FuUerton 

Geneva 

Grand Island. 

Hastings 

Havelock ..... 

Hebron 

Holdrege 

Humboldt.... 

Kearney 

Lexington .... 

McCook 

Madison 

Minden 

Nebraska City 

Neligh , 

Norfolk 

North Bend . . 
North Platte. 

Oakland 

O'Neill 

Ord 

Pawnee City.. 
Plattsmouth.. 

Ponca 

Red Cloud.... 

St. Paul 

Schuyler 

Seward 

Sidney 

Stanton 

Stromsburg... 

Superior 

Suiton 



COUNTY. 



Boone 

Box Butte.. 
Saunders ... 
Nemaha .... 
Hamilton... 

Gage 

Washington 

Custer 

Merrick 

Dawes 

Platte 

Saline 

Butler 

Clay 

Jefferson ... 

Clay 

Richardson . 

Dodge 

Saline 

Nance 

Fillmore.... 

Hall 

Adams 

Lancaster .. 

Thayer 

Phelps 

Richardson . 

Buffalo 

Dawson 

Red Willow. 
Madison .... 
Kearney.... 

Otoe 

Antelope ... 
Madison . . . . 

Dodge 

Lincoln 

Burt 

Holt 

Valley 

Pawnee 

Cass 

Dixon 

Webster .... 
Howard .... 

Colfax 

Seward 

Cheyenne , . . 
Stanton . . . . 

Polk 

Nuckolls ... 
Clay 



City 
Hall? 



No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 



No 
No 
No 
No 
No 



No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 



Value. 



$15,000 

$4,000 

2,000 



2,000 

200 

2,000 



5,000 



5,000 



10,000 
1,500 



400 

25,000 

8,000 

3,500 

2,000 

5,000 

500 

25,000 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 



2,000 
8,000 
6,000 



2,000 



1,000 

600 

1,000 



Popula- 
tion. 



1,269 
2,535 
1,477 
2,664 
1,921 
7,875 
2,970 
1,375 
1,571 
1,665 
3,522 
2,199 
1,845 
1,140 
3,140 
1,203 
3,022 
7,241 
1,200 
1,464 
1,534 
7,554 
7,188 
1,480 
1,511 
.3,007 
1,218 
5,634 
1,343 
2,445 
1,479 
1,238 
7,380 
1,135 
3,^^83 
1,010 
3,640 
1,008 
1,107 
1,372 
1,969 
5,496 
1,043 
1,554 
1,475 
2,175 
1,970 
1,001 
1,052 
1,154 
1,577 
1,365 



<5lty 
Indebt- 
edness. 



$12,000 
19,000 

None 

None 
28,000 

373,89a 
25,000 

None 
26,000 
62,000 
87,500 
45,000 
27,000 
13,000 
15,000 

None 
34,500 

209,000 
14,000 
15,000 
26,000 

141,000 

277,400 

5,000 

20,000 

45,000 

12,500 

176,000 
28,500 
10,000 
19,000 
25,000 

300,000 

6,900 

61,000 

18,600 

"'2,270 

28,000 

140,000 

8,500 

20,000 

20,000 

32,000 

43,000 

1,200 

7,500 

13,000 

43,400 

15,500 
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MUNICIPAL STATISTICS— Table No. l.-^Coneluded, 

Git: 



Town. 



COUNTY. 



City 
HalL 



Value. 



Popula- 
tion. 



City 
Indebt- 
edness. 



Tecumseh 

Tekamah 

University Place 

Wahoo 

Wayne 

Weeping Water. . 

West Point 

Wilber 

Wymore 

York 



Johnson . . 

Burt 

Lancaster 
Saunders . 
Wayne . . . , 

Cast 

Cuming. . . 
Saline .... 

Gage 

York 



Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



5,000 



500 
14,000 



14,000 
1,600 
1,000 

10,000 



2,005 
1,597 
1,130 
2,100 
2,119 
1,156 
1,890 
1,054 
2,626 
5,132 



45,000 
15,000 
19,000 
10,000 
20,500 
8,000 
51,000 
12,500 



30,000 
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BIENNIAL REPORT OE 



MUNICIPAL STATISTICS-Table No. 3. 



TOWN 



Albion 

Alliance 

Ashland , 

Auburn 

Aurora 

Beatrice 

Hlair 

Broken Bow — 
Central City. . . 

Chadron 

Columbus 

Crete... 

David City .... 

Edgar 

rairbury 

Fairfield 

rails City 

Fremont 

Friend 

Fullerton 

Geneva 

Grand Island . . 

Hastings 

Havelocfe 

Hebron 

Holdrege 

Humboldt 

Kearney 

Lexington 

McCook 

Madison 

Minden 

Nebraska City. 

Neligh 

Norfolk 

North Bend . . . 
North Plaite.. 

Oakland 

O'Neill 

Ord 

Pawnee City... 
Plattsmouth... 

Ponca 

Red Cloud 

St. Paul 

Schuyler 

Seward 

Sidney 

Stanton 

Stromsburg.... 
Superior 



Police 
Officers. 



1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
5 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
4 

3 
1 
2 
1 

'i 

2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 



Expenses of 
Police Force 
1902. 



City 
Jail? 



$1,560 

300 

1,800 

420 

1,980 

1,080 

960 

1,140 

1,100 

2,400 

500 

660 

780 

1,200 

660 

1,200 

2,500 

540 

250 

400 

3,200 

3,700 

230 

600 

1,200 

540 

1,200 

420 

1,400 

1,000 

1,800 

2,500 



1,680 
360 

1,200 
600 

"'466 
660 

1,660 
600 
750 
500 

1,400 

1,000 
180 
158 
300 

1,000 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No* 
Yes 
No 



No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



Value of 
Property of 

Fire 
Department. 



$ 



750 

300 

2,500 

1,200 



3,700 
3,000 

700 
1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
7,501 
1,500 
1,000 

600 

10,000 

3,000 

1,500 

1,000 

'i',666 
5,000 

'ijsoo 

1,500 
600 
6,000 
1,000 
2,500 
1,500 
2,500 
600 

2,000 
2,600 
1,800 
1,000 
1,600 
2,600 
2,600 
1,700 
800 
1,000 
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MUNICIPAL STATISTICS— Table No. 3. 



TOWN 


Police 
Officers. 


Expenses of 

Police Force 

1904. 


City 
Jaif? 


Value of 
Property of 

i<'ire 
Department. 


Sutton. •••• , 


2 
2 

1 
• • 
2 


600 
600 
640 
160 
600 
600 
300 
700 
420 

i]666 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


$ 2,000 
1,600 
1,000 


Tecumseh 


Tekamah 


University Place . . . 
Wahoo 


1,300 
2,600 
1,000 


Wayne 


Weeping Water 

West; Puint 


1,500 
1,600 


Wilber 


3,000 


Wymore 


York 


3,000 
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BISKNIAL BEFOBT OF 
MUNICIPAL STATISTICS-Table No. 4. 



TOWN 


Churches 


Schools 


Public 
Halls 


Parks 


Saloons 


Albion 


8 
6 
6 
7 
8 
18 
12 
7 
7 
7 
9 
7 
5 
6 
7 
6 

10 
12 
5 
6 
6 
13 
15 
3 
6 
9 
5 
14 
5 
8 
6 
7 
18 
6 
10 
4 
7 
6 
7 
7 
8 
5 
7 
5 
7 
8 
4 
6 
7 
7 


2 

1 
2 
4 
2 

10 
6 
2 
3 
3 
6 
5 
4 
2 
6 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 

10 
5 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 
7 
3 
3 
2 
2 
7 
2 
6 
2 
5 
1 
1 
4 
8 
1 
2 
1 
3 
6 
1 
1 
1 
3 


2 

'i 

2 

3 

1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 

"i 

1 
3 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 

7 

1 

'3 
2 
3 
2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 
2 
2 

1 


i 

1 

"4 
2 
2 


1 

*i 
2 

'i 

i 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

'i 
2 

1 
• . 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

*i 
3 

*i 
1 
1 




Alliance • • . • 


7 


Ashland 


1 


Auburn 


7 


Aurora 

Beatrice 


*7 


Blair 


ft 


Broken Bow 

Central City 


'3 


Chadron • 





Columbus 


13 


Crete 


7 


David City 


4 


Edear 

Fairbury • • • . 


1 
5 


Fairfield 

Falls City 


'k 


Fremont 

Friend 

Fullerton 

Geneva 

Grand Island 


13 
2 
3 
2 

19 


Hastings 


15 


Havelock 





Hebron 




Holdrecre 





Humboldt 

Kearney 

Lexington 

McCook 

Madison 

Minden 


'8 

*4 
5 
3 


Nebraska City 


14 


Neligh 


1 


Norfolk 

North Bend 


11 
2 


North Platte ;... 


5 


Oakland 


2 


Ord 


Q 


Pawnee City 




Plattsmouth 

Ponca 


9 
4 


"Btd Cloud 


3 


St. Paul 


4 


Schuyler..^ 

Seward...'... 

Sidney 


9 
5 
5 


Stanton , . 


5 


Stromsburg 


2 


fBuperior 


3 
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TOWN 



Sutton. 

Tecumseh 

Tekamah 

University Place 

Wahoo .♦.. 

Wayne 

Weeping Water. 

West Point 

Wilber 

Wymore 

York 



Churches 



10 
8 
6 



6 
ii 



Sch ol8 



2 
4 
2 
2 
16 
2 
1 
3 
2 



Public 
Halls 



Parks 



Saloons 
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Barley Productions in 1904 126 

Census of Manufactures 114 

Comparison of Leading States 130 

Corn Productions in 1904 120 

Ecclesiastical Statistics 188 

Fraternal Organizations 168 

Meat Packing Industry 152 

Number of head of Live Stoc k 150 

Oat Production in 1904 124 

Professional Statistics 186 

Railroad Mileage in Nebraska 158 

Railroads in Nebraska 161 

Rank of Leading Counties in Shipments 146 

Rye Productions in 1904 128 

Statistics of Manufactures Ill 

Surplus of Commodities 138 

Wheat Productions in 1904 122 

^Strikes] 77 
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